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THE BANKERS’ CONVENTION. 


We give in our present number a tolerably full account of 
the doings and sayings at the annual session of the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association at Saratoga, on the 6th, 7th and 
8th of last month. The proceedings of this Association are 
always observed and read with interest, not only by those 
who are connected with banking but by the general public. 
The attendance at the session of this year was unusually 
large. It also included a greater number than usual of rep- 
resentative men from the various interests and classes which 
make up the banking community. 

The prevailing tone of the persons present was cautious 
and conservative. They doubtless appreciated the fact that 
there is considerable jealousy in the country of anything like 
dictation by bankers, acting as a body, as to the monetary 
policy which shall prevail. They seemed to be content to 
act loyally under the policy which they find existing. Indi- 
vidual speakers discussed, from various standpoints and with 
various opinions, all the monetary questions which are being 
agitated, but the Association, as such, abstained, and as we 
think wisely, from making or joining issues upon controverted 
points. 

It can hardly be called an exception to this policy of re- 
serve that the Association expressed itself with great distinct- 
ness as to the excessive taxation, national and local, to which 
the banks are subjected. While such excess of taxation is 
indirectly an injury to the public, it is a direct burden upon 
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the business of banks, and it is their duty, as well as right, 
to remonstrate. Indeed, their failure to do so might fairly 
be taken as evidence that there was no grievance calling for 
redress. 

Great confidence was expressed from all sides of the Con- 
vention in the permanency of resumption. The Comptroller 
of the Currency had no doubts on that point, and Mr. George 
S. Coe, as the representative of the New York City banks, 
expressed himself even jubilantly in respect to the increasing 
resources of the country. The British resumption of 1821 
has been maintained without interruption for fifty-eight years, 
almost two generations. We judge that it is the view of Mr. 
Coe that the United States is soon to assume a_ financial 
position, as respects the world, quite as strong and com- 
manding as that of England in her palmiest days; and that 
instead of being a debtor nation, we are to become a ciedi- 
tor nation, and the possessor of foreign securities to such an 
extent as to make our paper currency, if managed with any 
tolerable wisdom, impregnable against all assaults. It is 
gratifying to find old and cautious bankers giving the weight 
of their judgment on the side of opinions like these. It is 
commonly said that it is the failing of Americans to be vain- 
glorious, but we believe the actual truth to be, that they 
have been, instead of the first, the last to see the great 
change in the position of this country which has_ been 
wrought by the progress and events of the last fifteen years. 
anatase d of over-rating our place in the scale of the nations, 
we have in recent times not estimated it so highly as it has 
oe rated in Europe. 

While the opinion of the Association was decided that re- 
sumption is a strong and fixed fact, it seemed equally de- 
cided that the restoration of the coin standard would be 
followed by a safe and steady improvement in general busi- 
ness, and indeed that an improvement had already unmis- 
takably commenced. Convincing assurances to that effect 
were given from all interests and sections of the country. 

Taking the proceedings of the recent session of the Bank- 
ers’ Association as a whole, we believe that they are of 
good augury, and will tend to promote the public welfare. 
Nothing has been said or done to arouse the animosities 
of sections or classes, while numerous and apt suggestions 
have been made, which will tend to sooth asperities and to 
illustrate the mutual inter-dependence of all interests upon 
each other. Many of the speakers at Saratoga have been 
singularly happy in their demonstration of the truth, that a 
spotiess public credit and a currency securely established on 
the basis of coin, confer equal benefits upon capital, labor 
and enterprise, and are entitled to the cordial support of all. 
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The note circulation of the National banks has _ been 
slowly increasing since the end of last October, when the 
lowest point was reached. The amount outstanding August 
9, 1879, was $ 328,552,602. The amount November 1, 1878, 
was $320,991,795. During the spring and summer of 1878, 
it fluctuated above and below $ 324,000,000, which was about 
the average figure. One of the checks to its increase, then 
existing, was the activity and apparent strength of the party 
aiming at the overthrow of the whole system of National 
banking and the substitution of greenbacks for National bank 
notes. The extraordinary and unexpected success of that 
party at the election in Maine, in the early part of September, 
1878, produced an apprehension that this party might suc- 
ceed in the country, and this apprehension, although not the 
only cause, was one of the causes, and a very important 
cause of the fall in the bank circulation at the end of Octo- 
ber to $ 320,991,795. The elections in the other northern and 
western States last fall gave results very different in com- 
plexion from that of the Maine election, and great confi- 
dence has been since felt that the present banking system, 
—which is admitted, even by those who seek to overthrow it, 
to be the best we ever had—will be sustained. In consequence 
of this feeling of confidence, the tendency of the bank note 
circulation to diminish was arrested, and since November 1, 
1878, it has been increasing. 

But this increase, within the past eleven months, has been 
slight, and has brought up the bank circulation to a point 
not very much higher than it was at the end of May, 1878, 
when the further contraction of the greenbacks was arrested 
by an Act of Congress. The figure of the bank circulation 
June 1, 1878, was $ 322,555,965. 

The increase of the money of all kinds in circulation in 
the country, since May, 1878, has been (say) four millions in 
National bank notes, ten millions in greenbacks, liberated 
from the fund kept until lately for the redemption of the 
fractional currency, and the amount, whatever it may be, of 
gold and silver coins which have come into use since the 
resumption of specie payments. As to the amount of silver 
coins, being the new dollars, we know that it is about eight 
millions. The amount of gold coins is largely conjectural, 
and opinions are likely to differ widely. The view sometimes 
taken, that the effect of resumption was, by changing gold 
from a commodity to money, to add the whole mass of it in 
the country to the circulation, is manifestly erroneous. So 
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far as it is held in the U. S. Treasury, as it largely is, and 
as nearly all the silver dollars so far coined are, as a reserve 
for the redemption of greenbacks, it is no part of the cur- 
rency, but only the support and basis of the paper currency. 
In respect to the gold in use as money on the Pacific coast, 
it makes no addition to the general circulation, as the money 
of that region continued to be gold during the whole period 
of the suspension of specie payments. So far as gold has 
come into monetary use in other parts of the country since 
January 1, 1879, as it undoubtedly has to some extent, it is 
an addition to the currency. 

But on any probable estimate of the gold which has come 
into actual circulation since January 1, 1879, the increase of 
currency since May, 1878, hardly seems equal to the increase 
during the same time in business and exchanges, although 
some allowance should, of course, be made for the greater 
activity of the circulation at the present time. 

If the elasticity of the National banking system, in respect 
to the issue of notes, was allowed to have its natural play, 
we should know how much circulation was required for the 
exchanges of business, and not be obliged to resort to doubt- 
ful reasonings and to obscure and partly conjectural facts. 
But the elasticity of the system in the particular mentioned 
is so repressed and hampered by the tax on circulation that 
the benefit of it is, in a large measure, lost. 

The aggregate of the taxes on the National banks is alto- 
gether too high. It is kept so by the delusion which pre- 
vails more or less as to their supposed exorbitant profits. 
Experience has shown that legislators, State and National, 
are either themselves personally opposed to reducing any of 
the present taxes, or are controlled by an apprehension that 
such reduction would be unpopular. It will not be easy to 
reconcile them to it, and, perhaps, not possible, unless it can 
be made apparent that other interests than those of the 
banks are to be benefited by it. 

It may be questionable which of the present excessive taxes, 
that on the deposits of banks, or that on their circulation, 
is the most unwise. The Comptroller of the Currency, at 
the recent meeting of the Association of Bankers, at Sara- 
toga, made some very sensible and pertinent observations 
upon the tax on deposits. If there is anything which could 
be added to those observations, it is the suggestion that the 
necessity of earning an extra amount of interest on their 
deposits, so as to cover this tax, is a constant temptation to 
the banks to take risks in the use of the money of: depos- 
itors. But objectionable as the high rate of that particular 
tax is, we think it will be possible to obtain the most sup- 
port for a reduction of the tax on circulation. Those classes 
of persons, and those sections of the country, which espec- 
ially desire that the volume of the currency should be 
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enlarged might, at it would seem, be induced to céoperate 
in removing or diminishing a tax which is the most obvious 
and serious impediment to such an enlargement. It is true 
that they would prefer to enlarge the paper currency by an 
addition to the volume of the greenbacks, but with the 
known opinions of the President, they cannot expect to 
effect their object very soon by that method, and it is at 
least doubtful whether they can ever effect it. It certainly 
does not appear to us that public opinion is tending in that 
direction. On the other hand, some enlargement of the 
paper currency, although nobody can presume to sav how 
much, might be reached without delay by removing or re- 
ducing the tax on bank-note circulation. 


BALANCES OF TRADE AND COIN EXPORTS. 


During the fiscal year ending with June 30, 1879, the 
excess of merchandise exports over merchandise imports was 
$ 264,636,602, as compared with an excess of $ 257,814,234 
during the preceding fiscal year. 

Some portion of the favorable balances of trade for the 
past two years has been absorbed in liquidating our foreign 
interest account, the expenses of Americans traveling in 
Europe, and the excess of freights due to foreigners over 
and above the freights earned abroad by our own shipping. 
But it is not probable that the expenses of American trav- 
elers, or the freights paid to foreign shipping, were any 
greater in 1878-9 than they were in 1877-8, and the foreign 
interest account was certainly a good deal less. The second 
year, even if the favorable balance of trade had been no 
greater, and it was actually greater by the sum of $6,822,368, 
would have left more to be applied to the purchase of our 
securities held in Europe. 

The apparent favorable balances for the two years, large 
as they are, do not appear to be large enough, when the 
necessary deductions are made, to account for the purchase 
abroad of so many securities as are believed to have been 
purchased during the time. The suggestion is, at least, a 
probable one, that the real balances exceed what the figures 
show. The two years have covered a period of severe 
depression, and it is known that a great amount of European 
manufactures have been sent to the United States as a 
Slaughter market. British commercial journals describe this 
as a marked recent feature of British export trade, and the 
Same thing is doubtless true of Germany and France. It is 
true that during the same time some American manufactures 
have been sent abroad to be sold for what they would com- 
mand, but the great bulk of our exports consists of staples 
which are never subjected to the slaughtering process. 
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During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1879, the excess of 
coin and bullion exports over similar imports was $ 4,703,641, 
as compared with an excess of $3,918,811 during the preced- 
ing fiscal year. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1877, the excess of 
coin and bullion exports over imports was $15,387,827. For 
the same period ending June 30, 1876, it was $ 40,569,621. 

As will be seen, our net exports of gold and silver have 
aggregated only $24,010,279 for the last three years, and 
only $64,579,900 for the past four years. Our domestic pro- 
duction of the precious metals has averaged about $ 80,000,000 
during the four years, although less than that during the 
last year. The consumption of gold and silver in the arts 
is undoubtedly much greater here fer capita than anywhere 
else in the world, because the mass of the people here are 
better able to indulge in luxuries than anywhere else. But 
with the extremest possible allowance for consumption in the 
arts, the addition to our metallic money has been very great 
during the four years. We think that it has nearly reached 
the maximum which can be absorbed in the circulation and 
in public and banking reserves, so long as the system of 
using small paper money is continued, and there is no 
symptom, so far as we can discern, that the country will 
consent to the substitution of metal for paper in the money 
in common use. The attempt to make that change, forty- 
five years ago, although backed by the great popularity of 
Gen. Jackson’s administration, failed entirely. 


ee 


PROFITS OF DEALING IN PUBLIC FUNDS. 


The London Zconomist, of August 9, publishes statements 
showing conclusively that there is no foundation for the 
opinion, so frequently expressed in recent years, that the 
British public have lost by their large purchases and _ hold- 
ings of the stocks of foreign governments. Instead of losing, 
the British have received upon such investments a larger 
average net return for ten years past, after making all deduc- 
tions, than they have received upon British consols, upon 
the stocks of the English-speaking colonies, upon the India 
sterling or gold loans, or upon the stock of the Bank of 
England. In fact, no investment, having behind it any form 
of a government guarantee, has paid any more, except the 
India railways, the dividends of which have such a guaran- 
tee, and the advantage in favor of even these railways is 
exceedingly minute. 

The net income received for ten years upon various stocks, 
dealt in at the London Exchange, has been as follows: 
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Annual per cent. of income for ten 
years ending Fune 30, 1879 

British three per cents 
Bank of England stock 
India five per cents sterling 
India four per cents sterling 
CO BRIRE CeO MNOR GS 5i5s0: 5, ca. cicteinwigesisioncineascenasemeessnass 
Pe SN iii cach cca saapanisn wadeicucesaouwenss 
Foreign government stocks 
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These per-centages of income are calculated, not on the 
nominal par of the stocks, but upon their market price, which 
is what investors actually pay for them. This market price 
is above the nominal par in many cases, such as the India 
sterling loans and Bank of England stock, but is below it in 
British three per cents, and in nearly ail the foreign stocks. 
The tables of the Zconomist are constructed on the plan of 
noting the differences between the market prices of 1869 and 
1879. Where there has been a fall, it is deducted from the 
dividends received during the ten years, and where there has 
been a rise it is added to them. 

Some of these stocks were not created until after 1869, 
such new creations being principally in 1871-2-3. Of course, 
it is not possible in such cases to compare the market prices 
of 1869 and 1879, but the comparison is made between the 
market prices of 1879 and the prices at which the stocks were 
issued to the public by the great contractors and dealers. 
That method shows what rate of income the British investors 
have received, but it manifestly does not cover the whole 
ground of the question of loss, or gain, to the English nation, 
upon such investments. In many cases, where there has been 
a loss to the British investor, there has been as much gain, 
and sometimes even more gain to the British bond-dealer 
and manipulator, or in, other words, what has happened is 
simply this, that one class of Englishmen has profited at the 
expense of another. 

In computing the income for the ten years upon foreign 
loans, account is taken of the fact that while they have 
nearly all of them been issued below par, a portion of 
them, selected by drawings, has been paid off at par. That 
feature is not familiar in this country, but is common in 
Europe, and gives to loans the attraction, to a certain extent, 
of a lottery. The following illustration in the case of an 
Argentine loan, is given by the Zconomist: 

Turning to the London daily stock and share list, we will select 
the first entry on the table of foreign stocks, which is the Argentine 
loan of 1866-8. On the 30th of June, 1869, this loan was to be pur- 
chased at eighty-one, whereas, on the same day in 1879, the quota- 
tion was seventy-nine, showing a loss of two per cent. in principal. 
But during the same period, £ 850,000, or nearly 3334 per cent. of 
the loan, had been redeemed at par, so that the holder of three £ 100 
bonds might expect to have had one bond paid off, upon which he 
would have received a profit of £ 19. From this we will deduct £2 
as the loss in market value on each of*his two bonds outstanding, 
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the net result being a gain of £15 in principal, or an average of £5 
upon each of his bonds. Hence we may calculate that at the pur- 
chase price of eighty-one, he has received £60 in interest, plus £ 5 
in principal, making together £ 65, or averaging slightly over eight 
per cent. as the net annual return upon his holding. 

The whole number of foreign government loans dealt in on 
the London Stock Exchanges, is 132, issued by thirty-nine 
different governments. Seventeen are Mexican, Central Amer- 
ican, South American, and West Indian governments. There 
are two Asiatic loans (Chinese and Japanese). There are 
three African loans (Egyptian, Moorish, and Liberian). All 
the remainder are European (including the Turkish ), except 
the loans of the United States. 

At their nominal par, these stocks aggregate £ 2,589,858,000. 
Their aggregate market price on the 30th of June 1879, was 
Z 1,801,960,000. If to the market price June 30, 1869, of 
such of them as were then in existence, is added the issue 
price of such of them as have been created since 1869, the 
aggregate cost was ¥£ 1,740,358,000, so that, upon the whole, 
the holders have a property which is salable at £ 114,205,000 
more than it cost them. It is by adding this gain in the 
market value of the principal, to the dividends actually re- 
ceived during the ten years, that the figure 6.6 per cent. of 
average annual income is arrived at. 

The real gain in the aggregate market value of the prin- 


cipal of these stocks since 1869, or since the dates of their 
issue if subsequent to 1869, is considerably more than is 
shown by the foregoing figures. Not only has the market 
value in the aggregate increased /£ 114,205,000, but there 
have been considerable sums paid off, by drawings, or by 
the maturing of loans. The /conomtst says: 


It is to redemptions of principal which have been going on dur- 
ing the past ten years, to which such decreases in value, as are 
visible in Argentine, Danish, Moorish, Swedish, United States, and 
some other issues are mainly attributable. 

The decrease in the stocks named, arising mainly from 
reduction of their amounts by payment is £ 32,445,000. Of 
the foreign stocks dealt in on the London Exchange, the 
sritish public own only a small proportion, say one-fifth, if 
we adopt the figures of Ernest Seyd’s paper read before the 
British Society of Arts, in April, 1878, and which will be 
found in the July number, 1878, of this magazine. But the 
/conomist says that if the stocks, of which the British hold 
but little, are excluded from the calculation, the — profit 
shown upon the remainder will vary but slightly from the 
6.6 per cent. profit shown upon the whole. Yet it may 
still be true, than an extra proportion of the very poor 
stocks are held in England, and we incline to — think 
that such is the fact, although such unfortunate excess is 
probably not large. 
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Whether London has fared a little better, or a little worse 
than its stock-dealing competitors in Paris, Amsterdam and 
Frankfort, in the matter of operating in government stocks, 
is important to the parties concerned, but it does not bear 
upon the question, whether the general business of operating 
in public funds has been profitable, or otherwise, during 
the last decade. And, if by possibility the British have an 
assortment of foreign stocks a little inferior in quality to the 
average, they may well console themselves with the practi- 
cal monopoly which they have heretofore enjoyed, in buying 
and holding the stocks of their English- speaking colonies, 

yeregating £ 97,345,000 and rapidly increasing; of the 
Indian guaranteed railways, aggregating £ 90,982,000; and of 
all the sterling loans of the India Government. 

There is another element of gain during the last ten years 
in the holding of government stocks to which the “/conomist 
does not allude, and that is, the increased value of gold in 
which their price is reckoned. It is true that this fluctuation 
might have been the other way since 1869, and it is true that 
it may be the other way for ten years to come. But possi- 
bilities like that do not affect the fact, that the value or 
pesos power of gold has very se nsibly appreciated within 

: past ten years, and that the holders of all solvent securi- 
ies have been thereby correspondingly enriched. 

‘On the whole subject of British connection with foreign 
government loans the /conomtst says: 

Foreign government stocks have latterly been unjustly condemned 
as means of investment, because people have lost much money by 
Turkish, Peruvian, or Honduras bonds. Those who could be 
tempted by the bait of extraordinary interest to embark the bulk 

their funds in Turkish loans have doubtless lost; but he who, 

ten years ago, risked one-third of his capital in Turkish, one- 
hird in Italian, and one-third in Portugese bonds, would at the 
present time stand a considerable gainer by his investments. It 
would be as foolish to condemn foreign stocks as unprofitable, 
because Turkey is in default, as to discard home railways as a 
means of investment because people have lost money by the 
Chatham and Dover, or the East London; or American railroad 
sage rtakings because Erie shares have turned out badly; or bank 
hares because the City of Glasgow bank, and the West of England 

Bank, have stopped payment. All these Classes of investments have 

profitable to holders here over a period of years, though in 
diferent degrees. 

The idea here expressed is, that British investors have real- 
zed enough extra profits on some foreign loans to make up 
vhat they have lost on others. It is undoubtedly true that 
British investors have made losses of this kind, but we have 
never seen any exact and specific evidence that the British 
people ever lost one single sovereign in that way. In many 

f the cases where British investors have lost, it has been 

itively shown that little or none of the lost money ever 
nt out of London, but was divided up there among English 
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manipulators. In other cases of so-called loss, as in the 
Egyptian stocks, it has been positively shown that all the 
money actually received by the borrowing parties has heen 
paid, and that, even if no more is paid, the loss is only that 
of interest. That has not been positively shown in respect 
to the Turkish loans, but it is constantly affirmed by the 
Turks, and no specific exhibit to the contrary has ever been 
made by any body. 

Marvelous as have been the successes of the English in 
mining, manufactures and commerce, it is probable that they 
have profited most of all during this century, from the posi- 
tion of London as the central point of stock-dealing ani 
banking for the world. Be this as it may, there is nothing in 
the past history or present condition of that great city, to 
dissuade New York from rivaling and outstripping it, if that 
is possible, in the same career. 


THE GLUT OF CAPITAL IN FRANCE. 


Nothing has been more actively discussed during the past 
few months, in the economical societies and financial press 

Paris, than the glut of loanable capital, and the difficulty 
of finding safe investments which will yield any appreciable 
income. The conclusion generally, and perhaps universally 
arrived at in France is, that the rates of interest current dur- 
ing the twenty-five years after the California gold discoveries 
were abnormally high, and that no expectation can be enter- 
tained of a return of those rates, or of any approximation to 
them. 

Towards the close of last year, when the Bank of England 
put an artificial pressure on the money market for the _pur- 
pose of protecting its gold, rates of interest in London were 
very high, and French capital was employed in loans there to 
an amount stated by good authorities at one hundred million 
dollars. But money has since become as cheap in London 
as it is in Paris, and whatever of French capital thus found 
employment in London has since been sent home. As an 
indication that the loaning companies are now at their wits 
end to find outlets for their accumulating funds, the Paris 
correspondent of the London “conomist, writing under date o! 
June 26, 1879, says: 

The financial companies, not finding a sufficient field of activity 1! 
their ordinary business, are casting about for other undertakings 
New insurance companies have been of late a little overdone, and | 
have already mentioned different schemes for dealing with house 
property by purchase or by mortgage. Some of the most enterpris- 
ing companies are now turning their attention to the pre ss, and two 
different projects are said to be in preparation. One is for the pur 
chase of the Havas Agency, the French “Reuter,” for a sum 0! 
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seven million francs; the other, stated to be already in course of 
execution, the purchase of the France and Semaine Financtére jour- 
nals, and a certain interest in the Pett Journal, for a sum of six 
millions. M. de Soubeyran, or his new Banque de’Escompte, is 
interested in both affairs. 

When companies having money to invest, have exhausted 
both insurance business and “dealing with house property by 
purchase,” and have finally been driven to the purchase of 
newspapers, they must be badly overrun with idle funds. 
Less fortunate than the English money lenders, the French 
have no flourishing and enterprising colonies, scattered over 
the world, and ready to borrow all that anybody will lend. 
The capacity in Europe and elsewhere to create National 
debts having any available market value, is not entirely 
exhausted, but very nearly so. Egypt and Tunis are in the 
hands of receivers, and the appearances are that Turkey is 
to pass under the same regime as soon as its creditors of 
various nationalities can arrange the differences among 
themselves. The only borrowing capacity in Asia is that of 
India, which was monopolized in London while it lasted, and 
is now understood to be quite exhausted. The only new 
National debt of which the French financiers have any pros- 
pect, is the additional debt which is in the course of being 
‘reated by their own Government in building railroads, 
improving ports, etc. We have, heretofore, in this magazine, 
referred to that policy, as expounded and defended by M. 
Leon Say, the French Minister of Finance. It is only neces- 
sary to observe here in relation to it, that the proposed bor- 
rowings are too gradual to afford any sensible relief to the 
burden of too much money under which the bankers of Paris 
are now suffering. 

It is that condition of things in Paris which gave M. De Les- 
seps and his associates so much courage, and so much ground 
for courage, in respect to floating the Panama scheme. It is 
really quite as promising an investment as a good many of the 
National debts which have found eager takers in France. 
All the so called “Founders shares” were taken = at 
nee, and the advance on them since has amounted to 
$400,000, which is of itself a very respectable plum for the 
aside operators. The preliminary expenses of the scheme, 
including the caution money required to be deposited by the 
Government of Colombia, amounted to two million francs, 
which were raised by an issue of ‘“ Founders shares” of 5,000 
'rancs each, which were soon sold from first to second hands 
it twice that figure. M. De Lesseps had this same feature of 
“Founders shares” in the Suez Canal scheme. It is not 
stated exactly what special preferences and advantages they 
have, to cause them to be so eagerly taken. The latest 
advices are, that there was not a sale for enough of the com- 
mon shares to justify going on with the enterprise, until its 
practicability is more clearly shown by new surveys. 
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Some Paris journals advise their readers to reserve their 
money for operations in France and Algeria. One journal 
referring to the failure to establish Maximilian in Mexico, 
says that America has not been a lucky place for French 
ventures, and adds very significantly and very truly also, that 
the European Powers cannot “ depose Khedives ” on this side 
of the Atlantic as they can on their own side. But the over. 
whelming preponderance of Paris opinion is in favor of the 
Panama project, and instead of saving their money for 
Algerian development, the French feel abundantly able to 
canal the Darien Isthmus, and to construct a railroad sixteen 
hundred miles long from Algiers to Timbuctoo, at one and 
the same time. The appearances are, that if the definitive 
surveys about to be undertaken shall show the feasibility of 
the latter work, it will be undertaken at once. 

In the project of a ship-canal across Florida, now talked 
about, some Frenchmen are conspicuous. It is not necessary 
to assume that any French capital is absolutely pledged to 
the enterprise, but the persons referred to would not concern 
themselves in getting it into a form to present to the public, 
if they did not believe that investors could be found in Paris. 

We have no objection whatever to the construction of the 
canal at Panama by Frenchmen, or anybody else, and hope 
that it may prove reasonably profitable, whoever shall un- 
dertake it. The United States are near enough to it, and 
strong enough, to obtain fair treatment, be the owners of it 
who they may. And furthermore, there is no such possibility 
of monopoly, as there was in the case of the Suez Canal. The 
isthmus which separates the Mediterranean and Red seas is 
too short to admit of more than one connecting water-way, 
which is not true of the elongated isthmus which unites 
North and South America. 


GOLD FROM AND SILVER EXPORTS TO ASIA. 


The tendency of the premium on gold, as compared with 
silver, which has existed in Europe since 1875, has been, of 
course, to attract thither such disposable quantities of gold, 
independently of the current production of the mines, as 
could be found in other parts of the world. In the preface 
to the second volume (published last winter) of the U. S. 
Monetary Commission, the subject is elaborately discussed by 
the Secretary, and all the available statistics to January 1, 
1879, are brought together. His conclusions were, that all 
the quantities of gold, deserving of mention, which were 
found to be disposable, were— 

1st. What formerly existed in Japan and which was so con- 
siderable as to induce that country to establish, in 1871, an 
exclusively gold currency for all internal purposes. In the 
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first three years after this was done the coinage of gold at the 
Japanese mint, and apparently all derived from the previ- 
ously existing Japanese stock of gold, was $ 49,023,367. 

2d. The gold in use in India as money, of which there 
were, until the recent divergence of value between gold and 
silver, considerable amounts in the form of British sovereigns 
and of the Indian mohur, a gold coin struck at the Indian 
mint of the exact weight of the silver rupee. Neither the 
British sovereign nor the Indian mohur was a legal tender, 
but they were both voluntarily accepted as money, and, until 
lately, formed a part—some authorities say one-tenth part—of 
the currency of India. 

In the case of Japan, specie payments, in either gold or 
silver, are now suspended, and the actual currency consists 
of depreciated bank notes. The course of trade has rapidly 
swept the gold of Japan into the coffers of England. Dur- 
ing the five years, 1874-8, the British imports of gold from 
Japan were : 


$ 33,638,000 
In the case of India, gold, since it has risen above its old 
relation to silver, has disappeared from circulation, either by 


exportation or by sale for home use in the arts. India still 
has an excess of gold importations over exports, but this 
excess has distinctly diminished since 1873. In the ten fiscal 
years ending March 31, 1873, the average annual excess of 
Indian gold imports over exports was $26,028,413. 

In the five following fiscal years ending March 31, 1878, 
the average annual net gold import dwindled to $5,476,783, 
and in the seven months ending October 31, 1878, the net 
gold import amounted to only $852,792. 

Since January 1, 1879, the movement of gold from Asia 
to Great Britain has continued. As respects China and 
India, it has increased considerably as compared with the 
corresponding months of last year. As respects Japan, there 
is a slight increase, but enough to show that the operation 
of exhausting the Japanese gold is still in progress. 

During the six months ending June 30, the imports of gold 
into Great Britain in 1878 and 1879 were: 


1878. 1879. 
From India £ 62,852 -. $1,380,431 
From China (including Hong Kong)..... 75,022 Soa 630,201 
From Japan 573,034 re 696,672 
During the six months ending June 30, the exports of gold 
from Great Britain in 1878 and 1879 were: 
1878, 1879. 


lia... ; & 231,097 -» £119,696 
To China (including Hong Kong) None. a None. 
To Japan +a None. 
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As will be seen, the excess of British imports of gold from 
these three countries over exports to them, during the first 
six months of this year, was the important sum of £ 2,587,608, 
equal (taking the pound at $4,85) to $12,549,899, and seems 
to account (in part) for the large accumulation of gold in 
the vaults of the Bank of England. 

The demand for silver for the East continues to be light, 
and in fact has been, during the first eight months of 1879, 
even lighter than it was during the corresponding portion of 
1878, when it fell off three-fifths as compared with 1877. As 
one result of this slackness of the Eastern demand, silver has 
risen hardly four per cent., as measured in gold, since the 
middle of May, when Bismarck announced that the German 
Government would suspend further sales. The improvement 
of the Indian exchanges has necessarily been only in the 
same proportion, which is a disappointment of expectations in 
that respect which seem to have been generally indulged in 
both in England and India. 

As to the supposed causes of this disappointment, we find 
the following in the #ritish Mercantile Gazette (London) of 
August 9: “ Bankers in the city attribute this state of things 
to the utter collapse in the silk market, causing the Chinese 
to hold oa tenaciously to the article in the hope of obtaining 
better prices towards autumn. It is said that the quantity 
stored in Shanghai is over 2,000 bales, or, say in value 
£, 2,000,000, which ordinarily would have been sold to the 
foreigner and absorbed so much silver, thus causing a greater 
demand for bar silver and dollars. To show the strain, how- 
ever, in the money market in China, it is stated that foreign 
banks are getting from twenty to thirty per cent. on first- 
class security. Another reason given, and apparently a very 
sound one, is the state of all Eastern produce markets, which 
have been, and are, extremely depressed. At the present 
moment, also, India has almost ceased exporting anything, 
her shipping season being over for a time. This fact alone, 
is a solid reason for the stagnation in both silver and rupee 
drafts. It is the opinion of all Eastern men of business that 
more demand for remittances will exist on the approach of 
the seed, jute, and indigo season—funds for which are gener- 
ally provided in September and October; and shortly after 
cotton and rice tend to swell the volume of exports from 
India, and these articles coming in conjunction with the tea 
and silk from China and Japan, will naturally cause a marked 
increase in the absorption of silver and Indian drafts. It 
should be recollected that the Chinese will ultimately be 
compelled to part with their silk, as they will see the 
absurdity of paying twenty-four and thirty per cent. for 
advances,” ; 

It is of course true that increased merchandise exports from 
India and China, the probability of which is thus pointed out 
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by the Mercantile Gazette, will give those countries additional 
means of paying for and procuring silver, but always pro- 
vided that their merchandise imports are not correspondingly 
increased. The Gazette gives no views on this last point, but 
we observe that advices from Manchester are to the effect 
that unusually large exports of cotton cloths will be made 
this fall to India. Both that country and China have been 
much impoverished by successive and great famines, and that 
ircumstance tells heavily against the expectation of any 
speedy revival of a large demand for silver, whether to be 
used aS money, or in the arts and for the purposes of orna- 
ment. In the meantime, the market will not be subjected to 
the depression of German sales of silver, and will be sus- 
tained by the steady demands of the Austrian and American 
mints. 


OCEAN MAILS AND SUBSIDIES. 


Severe criticisms are made on a recent contract made by 
the British Government with the Peninsular and Oriental 
Stam Navigation Company, for carrying the mails from 
England to India and China, and from Point de Galle in 
the Indian Ocean to Australia. These criticisms are substan- 
tially indorsed by the London 7Zimes and LZconomitst, and 
seem to have much foundation. The annual payment, or, as 
it is sometimes called, subsidy, for these services, closely 
approximates two millions sterling, and it is insisted that 
quite one-third of it might be saved by a different method of 
management. 

It seems that the mails for the East from England having 
passed the Suez Canal and reached Aden on the Red sea, 
are there divided into two parts, the India mail and the 
China mail. One line of steamers takes the India mail to 
Bombay, and another line takes the China mail, touches at 
Galle, and proceeds thence to Chinese ports. These two 
lines run on substantially the same route in the Indian Ocean 
lor a distance of 3,000 miles. It is said that the line to 
Bombay could just as well take the China mail to that point, 
whence it could be carried by rail to Calcutta, from which 
place it could be delivered by existing lines of steamers at 
Singapore, Hong Kong, Shanghai, etc, quicker and much 
heaper than it is now. Of these existing lines of steamers 
irom Calcutta to China, the Indian Government have written 
that “although not timed to start on fixed dates, they form, 
wv far, the quickest, and consequently most appreciated 
means of conveyance.” 

That portion of the Australian mails which reaches England 
it the Suez Canal, instead of being brought direct to the Red 
Sea, as they would naturally be, and could most economically 
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be, by the lines of commercial steamers on that route, are 
actually carried at a large extra expense to Galle, an out-of- 
the-way port on the Indian Ocean, to be there transferred to 
the line between China and Aden. 

Some portion, not exactly stated, of the money subsidy to 
the Peninsular and Oriental Company, is thrown upon India, 
but it is at any rate large enough to swallow up all the 
revenues of the India Post Office Department, which might 
otherwise be a source of income. : 

The London LZconomist says: “When the contract comes 
before the House of Commons, we trust this matter will be 
thoroughly investigated, and it might be well to consider 

also whether, now that communication with the East is 
maintained by so many different companies, it is necessary 
to continue the system of granting huge subsidies for the 
conveyance of the mails.” 

The London Zimes says: “Why cannot mails be carried 
like ordinary merchandise by all well-appointed trading 
steamers alike? The sailings of such are usually as punctua! 
and regular as those of mail steamers, so-called, and if they 
fulfilled a certain stipulation as to speed, little more would 
be required. The maintenance of a huge subsidized ‘ mail 
service’ has undoubtedly given other nations a handle with 
which to attack our mercantile supremacy. They say that 
they are forced to impose heavy restrictions on English ship- 
ping in order to ‘countervail’ the effects of the huge boun- 
ties by means of which England has driven their ships from 
the high seas. That is a reproach which the great success of 
many independent English lines of trading steamers should 
give us courage to remove.” 

Viewing the subject from the standpoint of saving mone 
to the public treasury, it is not doubtful that during the 
period of diminishing public revenues upon which Great 
Britain has now entered, there will be a searching inquisi- 
tion into all the public expenditures. Among them ocean 
mail transportation is a considerable item, and methods of 
raanagement, which might escape criticism when the treasury 
was overflowing, are now likely to be inquired into. A light 
pocket is a wonderful prompter of economies, and this is as 
true of nations as it is of individuals. All the details of 
public finance are annually reviewed by the British House o! 
Commons. Mr. Gladstone thinks that that body has_ lost 
something of the prestige which it possessed when he was 
younger. That is an opinion not unnatural for him as an 
old man, who was early a member of that body, and is look- 
ing back to a period of life when he was less critical an¢ 
saw more things to admire than he does now. For ourselves 
we see no falling off in the searching vigor and amplitude o! 
information upon public affairs which have given weight and 
dignity to British Parliamentary discussions during the last 
half century. 
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BANKERS’ LIFE ASSOCIATION. 


This is the name of a company organized July 1, 1879, at 
Des Moines, Iowa, under the general incorporation laws of 
that State. The company is on the mutual or codperative 
plan, but has the feature of a guarantee fund, which is 
derived from the contributions of persons who become mem- 
bers. This contribution is at the rate of one dollar for each 
year of the age of the party becoming a member. Thus, 
1,000 persons, of the average age of forty years, would con- 
tribute a fund of $40,000, which is to be invested in U. 
‘vistered bonds, and will accumulate by interest, to be used 

extraordinary emergencies, or to be applied in reduction 

assessments. 

Assessments to meet death losses will be whatever per 

ntage of the guarantée fund is required to meet such 
sses, so that members will be assessed in proportion to 
their ages when they join the company. In this way the 
youngest members are assessed the least, as their deposited 
cuarantee funds are the least. These funds are forfeited in 
case of the continued non-payment of assessments, but other- 
wise are paid over, in the event of death, to the representa- 
tives of the party insuring, in addition to the insurance. 

The amount to be paid in the event of death is two per 
‘ent. of the aggregate of the guarantee funds on the first day 

the month in which the death occurs, but in no event to 
exceed $2,000 for one certificate of membership; any one 
person may, however, have one, two, or three memberships, 
ut if he has more than one, his guarantee deposit must be 
ncreased correspondingly. 

The membership will be, in general, confined to the direct- 
rs and officers of trust companies, and of National, State, 
Savings and private banks, but other persons may be admit- 
ted upon terms to be provided by the Board of Directors, 
and it is desired that bank officers should introduce good 
parties from among their business acquaintances. But mem- 
ership is not lost when bank officers cease to be such. 

A principal objection to mutual or coOperative plans of 
life insurance is the difficulty and uncertainty of collecting 
assessments to meet losses. It is claimed in respect to this 
company, that the objection is fairly obviated by a guarantee 
deposit. 

We have not undertaken to set forth in detail all the par- 
ticular features of this company, and still less have we un- 
dertaken to enter upon any discussion of the principles of 
life insurance, which are so keenly discussed and contro- 


13 
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verted by persons skilled in that most important branch 
of business. But we have endeavored to give the leading 
points of this company as we find them stated in its circu- 
lars and pamphlets. The banking classes, whose patronage is 
especially solicited, will, without doubt, look carefully into 
them, and this, from their training and habits, they are 
well qualified to do. , 

The circular which preceded the formation of this Associa- 
tion embodies the main features of the system, and as a 
chapter in its history which is of interest, we reproduce it 
here. The names of the officers elected were given in our 
August number, Mr. E. A. Temple being the President. 
Any inquiries addressed to him (at Chariton, Iowa) will 
without doubt receive courteous attention. 


OFFICE OF THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK, ) 
CHARITON, Iowa, March 1, 1879. ) 


Sir: Will you confer a favor by filling the enclosed blank according to the 
best information to be obtained from the officers of your bank, and returning it 
to me at your earliest convenience. 

The collection of these statistics is in view of the formation of a Life Associ- 
ation for the mutual benefit of bank officers and bank clerks, in which your 
co-operation is solicited. 

It is not altogether an experiment, there being several such organizations in 
existence, both in this country and in Europe, the success of which demonstrates 
that bankers are quite as well qualified by their position to conduct the affairs 
of such an association as any other class of business men. 

It has been suggested that a body be incorporated under chapter 1,160, Cod: 
of fowa, embracing the general features of the co-operative system, with some 
additional safeguards, among which may be named avte-mortem assessments, 
secured by a pledge, or a deposit in a specified bank [ one being designated in 
each town as fiscal agent and depository of the association], of say, one dollar 
for each year of a member’s age at date of admission, the funds accumulating 
under this provision to be protected from mismanagement and loss by invest- 
ment in United States Registered bonds, the portion deposited by each member 
to be subject to forfeiture for non-payment of dues and assessments, or returned 
at death to his heirs as an addition to the death loss. Under this plan al 
assessments for death losses would be made upon the basis of the guarantee 
deposit or pledge held by the association, at say, two, three, or five per cent. 
as might be fixed upon; thus one thousand members averaging forty years of 
age, would deposit $40,000, two per cent. of which, assessed for death loss, 
would yield $800, the member twenty years of age paying forty cents, and the 
one fifty years of age paying one dollar, thereby equalizing the cost of insurance 
according to age. 

The interest accumulating on the registered bonds could be set apart as a 
fund by which assessments, present or future, could be materially lessened, and 
the expense of management could be provided for by the usual method of 
admission fees and annual dues. 

Estimating the assessments for each death loss at two per cent. of the guar- 
antee deposit, this pledge alone would provide for //ty losses, and it is believed 
that few would desert an organization so well prepared to meet liabilities, and 
that new members would be attracted by a plan so easily understood, so just, 
and so well fortified. 

The membership need not be confined to bank officers and clerks, but should 
be limited to such persons as bank men could, with the aid of reliable physi- 
cians, select among their business acquaintances, and thus procure a class of 
patrons which would be an invaluable aid to the organization in the standing 
and reputation of its membership. 

Over six hundred thousand dollars was paid in this State during the year 
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1877, for life insurance, one hundred and forty eight thousand dollars of which 
was paid as commissions to agents alone. Twenty-five thousand dollars was 
paid as salaries to officers and employés of three companies on Iowa business, 
with twenty-six companies yet to hear from on this last item. 

From this showing it would appear that an organized effort among bankers 
would enable them to command enough of this business to add materially to 
their income and the business of the banks, and that too without any use of 
time not fully compensated for. With a proper organization this can be accom- 
plished. Please consider the pian proposed, and if possible, suggest a better 
one, bearing in mind that just at this time a new departure in life insurance, 
presenting features of a plain and substantial nature would be gladly welcomed 
by many holders of high priced policies of doubtful value. 


Soliciting an early reply, I am, in the interest of the banking fraternity, 
Your obedient servant, 
EDWARD A. TEMPLE, Cashier. 
To all Bank Officers and Bank Clerks. 


SAN FRANCISCO SAVINGS BANKS. 


We find in the San Francisco Commercial Bulletin the 
figures of the condition of the San Francisco Savings banks, 
ten in number, as it existed June 30, 1879. The following 
are the aggregates of the principal items: 


Paid-up capital 

Reserve fund 

PROUME GOS GOOSIOND o.oo a.s. cis 0:5 6: dcinininincs Senweids-nnewiedes 45,027,846 
Loans on real estate 39,859,581 
LOGRS OF DOME o.oo 5cc50siccicsesicieescciccsicion sscceesecasece «+ 1,395,952 
United States Ad Geer WORKS 6. 65:6 686.00 ccese.cssscccivesian 1,526,669 
ROR) CStALG tee 1OF GONG 6.565 osscicins ose tiesnccesacaicwcee 2,560, 190 
Cash on hand e 2,752,308 

In six of the banks, the decrease of deposits since January 
1, 1879, had been $3,861,449. In three of the banks, the 
increase of deposits during the same time had been § 106,634, 
making a net decrease in the nine banks of $ 3,754,815. 

The tenth bank, called the Franco-American, is a new 
bank, so that all its deposits, being $106,752, may be called 
an increase, but it is the successor of an old Savings bank of 
the same name, the affairs of which are being wound up by 
the new organization. The deposits in the old bank, which 
do not appear in the foregoing table, amounted, January 1, 
1879, to $5,608,698, and are being paid off as fast as assets 
can be realized. If the diminution during the first six 
months of this year, of the deposits in the old Franco-Amer- 
ican bank, could be ascertained and added to the diminution 
of $3,754,815, as shown above in the deposits of nine banks, 
it would swell the total considerably. 

It is apparent that there is either a shrinkage in the sums 
available for savings’ deposits in San Francisco, or that there 
is in some degree a lack of confidence in the stability of the 
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Savings banks, or of a part of them. There may, or may 
not be, grounds for such a lack of confidence. 

The history of two of these Savings banks, which have 
been subjected to protracted runs from depositors, which we 
find given in the San Francisco Commercial Bulletin, certainly 
shows a remarkable capacity of realizing upon assets, and 
making them available for the liquidation of debts. 

One of these banks, was the Savings and Loan Society, 
the oldest institution in San Francisco. The maximum of its 
deposits was reached June 30, 1877: 

Deposits. Decrease. 
June 30, $ 13,110,000 


January 1, 1878 are 12,095,100 ie $ 1,323,700 


June 2, 1078.... 9,179,5c0 ies 183, 300 
January 1, 18 7,015,300 sa 2,856, 300 
June 30, 187 5,270,go0 Le 1,230,500 

The decrease in two years is $7,839,100, or sixty per cent 
of the amount of deposits on the 3oth of June, 1877. 

The Aulletin says: “It is creditable to the managers that 
they have been able to realize on their loans in such a rapid 
and satisfactory manner. The Cashier informs us _ that 
recently the deposits have begun to increase, though there is 
quite a large amount of registered demands for money on 
the part of depositors, some of which may not be reached 
for six months. For the last semi-annual term, the bank 
paid its depositors at the rate of only four-and-a-hal! 
per cent. per annum, which is considerably lower than the 
lowest rate ever paid by any bank in this city. At the 
organization of the bank it paid from fifteen to eighteen 
per cent. per annum. It never paid less than ten per cent. 
until seven years ago. Since then the rates have been eight 
to nine per cent. 

The other Savings bank which has been subjected to a 
continuous and heavy withdrawal of deposits, is the Odd 
Fellows’ Savings Bank, of which the Au//etin remarks : 

It went under a cloud about the tst of January, 1878, though it 
suffered heavily by the failure of the Bank of California, in 1875. 
The deposit line in this bank reached its climax on the 3oth June 
1875, when the amount credited was $7,555,200. During the last 
half of 1875, it lost $725,000 in deposits, and during the first hali 
of 1876, it lost nearly $600,000 more. Thus in one year it lost 
% 1,300,000. This was the extent of its troubles at that time 
Eighteen months later, or in January, 1878, it entered upon its 
second trouble, which was mainly a fresh outbreak of the first. In 
the past four years the decrease in deposits has been as follows: 

Decrease. 
June 30, $ 7,555,200 ss 
June 30, 6,238,500 .. $1,323,700 
June 30, 6.048,200 a 183,300 
June 30, 3,191,900 se 2,856,300 
June 30, 1,961,400 ind 1,230,500 


Decrease in four years -. $5,593,800 
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Of this amount, $4,086,400 has been lost during the past two 
years. That the bank has been able to stand up under this terrible 
stream reflects great credit on those in charge. 

The aggregate loss of deposits in two years by these two 
banks was $11,925,900. The fact that so large a proportion 
of their assets could have been realized in so short a space 
of time, speaks well for the soundness of San Francisco 
banking investments. 


MANITOBA AND ITS WHEAT PLAINS. 


According to an account of the water system of Manitoba 
given by a Canadian writer, Lake Winnipeg is a parallelo- 
gram, fifty miles by three hundred, the greatest dimension 
being from north to south. It receives great rivers at three 
of its corners, while all of its waters flow off by a great river 
at the fourth corner. 

At its south-west corner it receives the Red river of the 
north, with which the Asiniboine unites just before it runs 
into the lake. At its south-east corner, it receives the Winni- 
peg river, which drains the Lake of the Woods. At its north- 
east corner it receives the Saskatchewan, whose two great 
branches head a thousand miles away in the Rocky Mountain 
range, 

The waters of the lake debouch from its north-west corner 
by the Nelson river which flows north-westerly in a line 
nearly straight, seven hundred miles to Hudson Bay. The 
confluence of the Nelson river with that bay was the site of 
trading factories of the old Hudson Bay Company, between 
which and Liverpool there is open navigation from four to 
six months in the year, the distance being about one hundred 
miles less than from New York to Liverpool. The mouth of 
the Nelson is farther West than New York, but the increase 
of distance from Liverpool arising from that circumstance is 
more than made up by its being further north than New York. 

The wheat plains of Manitoba are computed at more than 
one hundred million acres, with a black soil from two to 
nine feet in depth, and producing from thirty to fifty bushels 
of the finest wheat to the acre. It is claimed that within 
from three to five years they can supply the one hundred 
million bushels of wheat, which is about the average annual 
Wheat importation of Great Britain. 

It is doubtful if the Nelson river can ever be made navi- 
gable to Hudson Bay, and, at any rate, its navigation must 
be obstructed by ice during a large portion of the year. But 
if, in some distant future, Manitoba wants a connection with 
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the outer world via Hudson Bay, a railroad north, down the 
valley of the Nelson is always among the possibilities. 

For the present, Manitoba has railroad connection with 
Lake Superior v/a the Northern Pacific Railroad of the United 
States, but within three years will obtain such a connection 
of its own wholly over Canadian territory, at Thunder Bay. 

In a recent article in the Vineteenth Century Mr. T. T. 
Vennor Smith gives a very flattering account of the rapidity 
with which Manitoba is being settled up, and which he 
describes as “utterly unparalleled.” To October 31, 1877, the 
total land sales amounted to 1,392,000 acres, to 8,648 pur- 
chasers. At one single land office in the months of April 
and May, 1878, sales were made of 83,360 acres, and it is 
estimated that at all the land offices, the sales, and to actual 
settlers, amount to three million acres. The character of 
the immigration in 1878 is described by Mr. Smith as supe- 
rior to that of former years, and as being largely drawn 
“from the best part of Ontario, and from the richest and 
most fertile portions of the older districts.” The profits of 
wheat raising are described by him as almost fabulous, and 
on that point he says: 

“It is this enormous profit that. is bringing so many heavy 
capitalists into the ranks of this novel immigration, and 
inducing men who have already worked themselves into a 
good position, to abandon, for a time, the amenities of a 
settled life and embark once more in pioneer farming.” 

The objections to the wheat plains of Manitoba, which are 
insisted upon by some Canadian writers, are the distance 
from markets, the lack of timber, the pest of ravenous insects 
in the hot season, the frequency and severity of thunder and 
lightning, and the almost impossibility of locomotion from the 
depth and stickiness of the mud in rainy weather. The last 
objection, from the flatness of the country and the character 
of the soil, is not likely to be exaggerated. 

Descriptions which are given of the hardships attending the 
wheat harvests of the plains of Kansas, from the heat and from 
the pests of insects, are doubtless applicable, and perhaps 
with some increase of the disagreeable features, to the case 
of Manitoba. 

In the extreme West and North-West of the United States, 
as well as in Manitoba, we are already witnessing, and shall 
probably witness more in the future, methods of wheat cul- 
tivation new in this country, and on a scale never paralleled 
in any country before. The public are familiarized by numer- 
ous descriptions, with the vast farms in the Red River val- 
ley, in Dakota and Minnesota, carried on by great capital- 
ists, on the scale and with the appliances of commercial 
ventures. 3oundless plains and cheap lands render such 
farms possible, and there are many circumstances calculated 
to give that direction just now to a good deal of the enter- 
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prise and capital of this country. The English farmers are, 
or at any rate have been, considerable capitalists, but their 
expenditures have been mainly in the direction of high 
manuring and thorough cultivation. What we see and are 
likely to see more of, in our own North-West and in Manitoba, 
is capital in agriculture applied to the working of great areas, 
and using both machinery and large bodies of hired laborers. 

The threatened ruin of wheat raising in England from 
the competition of the American product, is now a _ leading 
topic of discussion on both sides of the Atlantic. It is by 
no means certain that wheat raising in our seaboard States, 
and even in our interior States this side of the Mississippi, 
may not also be compelled to succumb, for a period at least, 
to the superior advantages of the great plains of our farther 
West and of Manitoba. 

It would be a good subject for curious speculation, to con- 
sider what is possible in wheat raising, if even a small part 
of the disposable capital of the civilized world should be 
diverted from operating in railroads and National debts, to 
the cultivation of wheat fields. The bad harvests of this 
year, affecting all Europe east of Turkey and Russia, are 
estimated to necessitate an importation by the deficient coun- 
tries of three hundred million bushels. Undoubtedly, that is 
a great quantity, but at twenty bushels to the acre, it could 
be produced upon fifteen million acres. Many times that num- 
ber of acres are as yet untouched in the central plains of 
North America, but it is not necessary to leave Europe to 
find the needed area. There are twenty million acres in the 
alluvial plains of which Hungary consists, cultivated already, 
itis true, after a fashion, but capable of an enormous new 
development under possible new circumstances. Who can 
estimate what could be made of the interminable steppes of 
Southern Russia, with an improved civilization of its govern- 
ment and people? 

The late Governor Andrews, of Massachusetts, said, in 1864, 
that there were in northern Maine and northern New Bruns- 
wick, wheat lands, equal in fertility to the wheat lands of 
Wisconsin and Minnesota, not further north, with a climate 
not more rigorous, and much nearer to the markets at home 
and abroad, and capable of supplying the wheat consumption 
of the whole of the then existing population of the United 
States. Without doubt that was true, if every acre capable 
of producing wheat was devoted to that use, throughout the 
the whole of the vast champaign lime-rock country which 
stretches from Katahdin to the Bay of Chaleurs. But heavy 
woods are first to be removed, and that will not be under- 
taken for any such purpose as wheat raising, in competition 
with the treeless plains of the north-west which nature has 
provided all ready for the plough. 
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CURRENT EVENTS AND COMMENTS. 


PRODUCTION OF GOLD AND SILVER. 


Wells, Fargo & Co., estimate that during the first six months of 
1879, the mining States and territories have sent away by express 
$ 11,852,887 in gold, and $12,819,805 in silver. Also as freight, ores 
and base bullion of the value of $10,115,000. The ores and base 
bullion are estimated to have yielded, after reduction $ 3,147,113 in 
gold, $4,180,195 in silver, and $2,787,692 in lead. On these figures, 
the total gold yield of the six months was $15,000,000, and the 
total silver yield, $ 17,000,000. 

In all these estimates of the value of silver produced in the United 
States, the silver is rated at the mint valuation of 129 cents ( within 
a fraction) per ounce of fine silver, whereas its market valuation 
fluctuates around a figure of 110 cents. The market value of the 
$17,000,000 estimated by Wells, Fargo & Co. as the production of 
this year, would be about $14,620,000, The U. S. mint purchase 
“two million dollars worth” every month, and _ has _ therefore 
absorbed nearly six-sevenths of the American silver production dur- 
ing the first half of the year. This mint demand has, of course 
been an important factor in maintaining the price. 

If the current six months yield no more than the first six 
months, the total gold and silver produced during the year would 
be $64,000,000, which is $10,824,167 less than during 1878, and 
$ 26,726,332 less than during 1877. The falling off is attributable 
mainly to the decline in the out-turn of the Comstock Lode. 

During the first half of the year the yield of gold was % 7,680,675 
in California, $1,260,000 in Colorado, $1,050,000 in Dakota (Black 
Hills), and $841,000 in Montana. The yield of silver was 
$9,189,344 in Nevada, $1,169,351 in Utah, and $725,000 in Colo- 
rado. The yield of ores and base bullion was $4,000,000 in Colo- 
rado, $3,125,000 in Nevada, and $1,510,000 in Utah. 


THE BLACK HILLS. 

A correspondent of a city paper (the 77zbune) furnishes an inter- 
esting account of the mines in the Black Hil's which are supplyin 
the bulk of the gold which is being producea in that region at th 
present time. Placer diggings have been found and are being worked 
over a large area, but the mines now producing the most gold are 
all on a vein two miles in length and one hundred feet in width. 
These mines are owned principally by Californians and are worked 
with abundant capital and the best machinery. The ore is of a ver\ 
low grade, ranging from six to thirteen dollars per ton, and averag- 
ing not more than ten dollars per ton. It is worked very cheaply, 
and enormous quantities are in sight and above the level at which 
drainage will become necessary. It is believed that further explora- 
tions will show that the length of the vein is more than two miles. 
Its tendency is to grow richer the deeper it is worked. No vein 
resembling it in size and in the general diffusion of the precious 
metal through its rock matter has ever been found in the world. 
What similar discoveries may be found in the illimitable regions 
stretching westerly from the Black Hills to and across the Rocky 
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Mountains, the future only can determine. The placer gold diggings 
in Montana have been fabulously rich, turning out $18,000,000 in a 
single year. Where so much gold has been found in placers, there 
is reason to expect that it may be found abundantly in veins. 


MINT PURCHASES OF SILVER, 

The offers: made for August 13, were 600,000 ounces, of which 
joo,000, deliverable at the Philadelphia mint, were accepted. The 
200,000 ounces offered for delivery at the Carson and San Francisco 
mints were not accepted, as the prices were decided to be above 
the market. In that connection the Washington dispatches of 
August 13, says: “It is stated that, owing to the demand for China 
and the facilities with which silver can be shipped from San Fran- 
ciso, that the larger proportion of the remittances of silver to that 
country by London bankers are now made through their San Fran- 
cisco correspondents. The time from London to Hong Kong is 
from sixty to seventy days by steamer, while the time from San 
Francisco to Hong Kong is only about twenty-eight days.” 

The idea suggested is that, at San Francisco, China is a_ better 
market for silver than the United States mint. The silver shipments 
from that point to China are nevertheless much below what they 
were last year and the year before,and have taken only a small part 
of the silver which comes to the San Francisco market from mines 
in the United States. 

The San Francisco Commercial Herald gives the following state- 
ment of the treasure export to China from San Francisco for the 
first half of this year and of the last two years: 

8,233,454 
4,539,508 

This statement does not distinguish between goid and silver, but 
a part of the $4,539,568 was gold. Still other portions were Mexi- 
can dollars and trade dollars. During the first six months of this 
year, the export from San Francisco by sea to all quarters was 
$661,403 in trade dollars, and the bulk of them must have gone to 
China. 

UNITED STATES GOLD COINAGE, 

The MWinzng Record speaks complainingly of the fact that the 
great bulk of the gold coinage at the United States mints consists 
now, and has consisted for the past twenty-five years, of double 
eagles, which, from their size, do not get into common circulation, 
but are used as public and banking reserves, or exported as so 
much stamped bullion. By way of contrast, the Aecord shows that 
nearly the whole of the British, Australian, German, and French 
gold coinages are in pieces of the value of about $5, or less. The facts 
are doubtless as stated by the Record, but we do not see that any 
fault is imputable to our mints. Under the laws and habits of this 
country the great bulk of the circulation of money from hand to 
hand is paper, while nearly all the metallic money lies in public 
treasuries and in banks as a reserve. So long as this state of things 
continues, the most convenient and the most economical gold coin- 
age is into double eagles. That method of coinage is the effect, 
not the cause, of the fact, that the people prefer small notes— 
greenbacks and bank notes—rather than gold and silver. If the 
mint should coin nothing but quarter eagles, no more of them 
would be in circulation than are seen now, while gold, in the form 
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of quarter eagles would be less convenient than double eagles to 
count and transfer in large sums between bankers and in great trans- 
actions. If we want more gold in common use we must begin at 
the other end, and suppress all paper under $25, as the English, 
Germans, and French do. More small gold would then be needed, 
and the mint managers would then have some motive for coining 
small gold. But, manifestly, it will be a long time before the peo- 
ple of the United States can be persuaded to give up the small 
paper money, to which they have always been accustomed. 

Of foreign gold coinages, the Record says: 

In France, under the Empire of Louis Napoleon, with a gold coinage to the 
enormous amount of $ 1,355,451,000, more than eighty-one per cent. of the 
whole was in pieces of a denomination equivalent to $4 in our currency, while 
of the balance as much as 12% per cent. was in a coin equivalent to $2; 
on the other hand, the coinage of pieces equivalent to our $20 pieces, for 
the last seventy-five years, in the aggregate, has not exceeded % 9,000,000, 
or 5% per cent. of the total amount of French gold coinage since 1803. The 
latest report of French gold coinage, before us, as we write, is that of 1877, 
when it was entirely in $4 pieces, and to the extent of $% 55,000,000, 
Everywhere else in Europe has it been the same as in France, The new 
coinage of gold in Germany, practically speaking, has been in twenty and ten 
mark pieces exclusively, that is to say, the equivalent of our five-dollar and 
two-and-a-half-dollar pieces ; while the English and Australian mints have been 
coining little else than sovereigns and half sovereigns. 

REAL ESTATE SHRINKAGE, 

In reply to criticisms upon the fact that the Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Company has been obliged to take certain amounts 
of Western real estate by the foreclosure of mortgages, Jacob L. 
Greene, Esq., has issued a circular, in which he states that in all 
these cases no loans were made beyond fifty per cent of the values, 
as estimated by the appraisers of the company, and he insists that, 
in consequence of the rapid growth of the West, the danger of 
ultimate loss is not so great as in the foreclosure of mortgages at 
the East. On the rst of January, 1879, the real estate obtained by 
the company by foreclosure was as follows in certain cities: 

Chicago $ 2,694,664 
St. Louis 2,221,499 
Indianapolis 1,040,834 
Detroit 274,518 

83,807 

Some of this property has been sold since January for more 
than the amount of the mortgages. Mr. Greene adds: 

“The experience of these places does not differ unfavorably in 
kind or degree from that of places east, as Boston or New York, and 
the territory lying around New York, within which the companies of 
that city are compelled by law to invest their money. Every one 
of these latter places has suffered by a shrinkage of from  twenty- 
five to seventy-five per cent. from former prices. Their debtor class 
has been very large, the business failures very numerous, the press- 
ure very severe, the defaults of interest and sales under foreclosure 
unprecedented, and the market no better than elsewhere.” 

MR. SHERMAN, 

In respect to the act of Congress of May, 1878, amending the 
resumption law so as to leave outstanding between 346 and 347 mil- 
lions instead of only 300 millions, the C7c‘nnaté Commercial says 
“Tf there is one fact more widely known than another in our finan- 
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cial history, it is that the amendment here mentioned was passed 
for the purpose of preventing resumption, and in direct opposition 
to Sherman’s views.” 

So far as the act of May, 1878, prevented the contraction of the 
greenbacks to the limit of 300 millions, Mr. Sherman was undoubt- 
edly opposed to it. All the Senators in sympathy with his financial 
views voted against it, and he has himself often since spoken publicly 
of the measure as one which made resumption more difficult. 

But so far as the act of May, 1878, required that such greenbacks 
as came into the Treasury after January 1, 1879, by redemption, or 
in whatever way, should be paid out and kept in circulation, Mr. 
Sherman was not opposed to it. In his official reports, as Secretary 
of the Treasury, he had maintained that such re-issue of greenbacks 
after January 1, 1879, was in accordance with the true construction 
of the resumption law of 1875, but inasmuch as there might be 
doubts as to what the true construction should be, he had recom- 
mended that Congress should legislate anew. So far as the act of 
May, 1878, waS confined to that point, it was entirely in harmony 
with Mr. Sherman’s views. 

SPECIE PAYMENTS. 

The Boston Commercial Bulletin estimates the accumulation of sil- 
ver dollars in the U.S. Treasury on the 4th of March, 1881, at sixty- 
six millions, and adds: 

“Unless specially called, the new Congress will not commence 
until the following December, and it will not be in a position to take 
action upon this question before the first of January, 1882, when 
the store of silver dollars will amount to % 86,000,000, and the pro- 
cess of accumulation may have seriously diminished the gold 
reserve and even threatened the maintenance of specie payments.” 

It is undoubtedly by a typographical error that the Aud/etin is 
made to say that the accumulation of silver dollars “threatens the 
maintenance of sfecée payments,” when it must have intended to 
say “the maintenance of go/d payments.” The more hard dollars 
there are in the Treasury, whether gold, or silver, the better 
secured specie payments are. But certainly silver dollars will not 
assist at all in gold payments, and will, in fact, render gold pay- 
ments less probable so far as they take the place, and diminish the 
quantity, of gold dollars in the Treasury. 

A ST. PAUL PROJECT. 
_St. Paul and Minneapolis have now a railroad connection at 
Duluth with Lake Superior, and thence with Montreal and the ocean. 
But the railroad to Duluth has fallen into Chicago hands, which is 
thought to portend high fares, and they now propose a new connec- 
tion by constructing a railroad (say 450 miles) to Sault Ste. Marie, 
which can be bridged, and thence on (say 550 miles more) to Mon- 
treal. Of the 450 miles to be built to Sault Ste. Marie, the part in 
Michigan has a land grant, and of the 550 miles in Canada, one- 
third is already constructed. The cities at the head of navigation on 
the Mississippi do not mean to submit, without a struggle, to the 
peration of being bottled up. 
NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD. 

Che directors of this road have decided that the company shall 
wn and operate all grain elevators on its line, as well as all sleep- 
ng and parlor cars which are run regularly over it, and that no 
special or private freight cars shall be employed on it. 
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THE CHINESE. 

The introduction of Chinese labor into the South continues to be 
agitated, and has assumed a definite form at New Orleans. A 
Chinese merchant at that city makes the following announcement: 
“An opportunity is now offered to bring Chinese laborers to this 
section, in such numbers as desired, by the 1st to the 15th of Sep- 
tember, on a contract to work from twelve to fifteen months—the 
terms being $12 a month, and a pound and a half of rice a day, 
with fifty cents per week in lieu of all other rations, the wages being 
payable at the end of each month in current funds. 

“The laborers under this contract are to work twenty-six days in 
each month, and all lost time is to be deducted. The cost of trans- 
portation on the Mississippi river, south of Memphis, will be $45 
per head, to be advanced by the planter and deducted from the 
wages of the laborers at the rate of $5 a month.” 


BRAZIL. 

The Brazilian law of September 28, 1871, in addition to giving t 
all the children of slave mothers, thereafterwards born, their free- 
dom on arriving at adult age, set apart certain public funds for thi 
purchase and liberation of slaves; 4,383 slaves have been in_ that 
way purchased and set free, and according to the report of the 
Minister on Agriculture sufficient funds now exist to purchase and 
free 5,000 more. The same official, estimates that since 1871, thi 
emancipation by individuals have amounted to 40,000 more. The 
process is manifestly too gradual to account for the alleged present 
scarcity of labor in Brazil. The summary and possible stoppage 0! 
the slave trade by England before 1871, had a good deal more t 
do with it. The emancipation by individuals have been largely of 
those who were incapacitated by age or infirmities. 

INDIA WHEAT. 

In a report recently made to the Indian Government by Dr 
Forbes Watson, it is stated that the annual production of wheat in 
that part of India which is under direct British rule, is from 240 to 
260 million bushels, and that, with the addition of the wheat in th 
protected and dependent States, the crop is only exceeded by that 
in the United States. Dr. Watson adds that the finest qualities o! 
wheat are produced in India, and that the exportable quantity ma\ 
be enormously increased by more railroad facilities. 

BRITISH BANKRUPTCIES. 

The bankruptcies “in the wholesale trade” in Great Britain ané 
Ireland, were 2,172 in 1877, 2,643 in 1878, and 1,553 for the the first 
half of 1879. The London £vonomest adds: 

“This does not, of course, include the whole of the failures during 
the periods specified, as no record is kept of the private arrange- 
ments, which have in recent years been forming a growing propor- 
tion of the annual insolvencies.” 

EUROPEAN REFUNDINGS, 

The Belgian Chambers have passed a bill to reduce the four-and- 
a-half-per-cent. National bonds to four per cents. Present holders 
are to have the option of being paid off, or of taking the new 
bonds, but they must exercise this option within a limited time 
The Bavarian Parliament has passed a similar measure in respect to 
$ 204,000,000 of railroad four-and-a-half-per-cent. bonds, which are 
guaranteed by the Bavarian Government. 
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GERMAN RAILWAYS. 


Of Bismarck’s plan in reference to the German Railways, the Lon- 
don Economist says : 

“Prince Bismarck proposes to confer upon the Empire a monopoly 
of the railways. The effect of this measure, which will certainly be 
voted, will be that the State, which in Germany works very cheaply, 
tempting its employees by social dignity rather than money, will, in 
the first place, reap a large profit; will, in the second place, be able 
to reward its non-commissioned officers with substantial and secure 
laces; and will, in the last place, in an emergency, be able to regu- 
late fares sO as to secure a considerable temporary increase of rev- 
enue.” 

In our own country we find that everything done by the Govern- 
ment is done at an extra cost, and it is not “social dignity,” but 
‘money,” and a good deal of it, that men who take office are after. 

ITALIAN SILVER. 

In the discussions in the French Chambers, July 29, upon the 
reaty with Italy, whereby that country agrees to take up by instal- 
ients its subsidiary, under-weighted silver coins now held in 

rance, M. Say, the Minister of Finance, stated that the Bank of 
France held those coins to the large amount, in nominal value, of 
eighty million francs. It was impossible for the bank to get rid of 
them, as the channels of circulation for that species of money were 
already filled by the French subsidiary coins. To prevent the 
return of these small Italian coins to France, they will hereafter 
not be current there. Whether the Government of Italy will put 
them into circulation at home, as a substitute for the frac- 
tional paper now in use, or melt them down and sell them as bul- 
on, is not determined, or at any rate, is not known. Italy has 
declined to enter into any stipulation that it would withdraw its 
fractional paper, although it may do so nevertheless. 

FRENCH LAW. 

Some time since, certain Frenchmen, who had purchased bonds 
of the Trans-Continental American Railway, commonly known here 
as the Memphis & El Paso road, with which Col. Fremont was 
connected, brought a suit for damages in the French courts against 
the Paris Syndicate of Agents de Change. The ground of their suit 
was, that they were induced to purchase by the Syndicate’s having 
siven an official quotation for the bonds without due caution, and 
without paying proper regard to certain rules of French law. They 
prevailed in the suit, and recovered $20,000, and it is now said that 
other French purchasers of the same bonds intend to bring similar 
suits. Encouraged by the result of the suit which was decided, the 
liquidators of the Swiss Credit Foncier brought a suit on the same 
grounds, but lost it because these bonds had been admitted to an 
official quotation in Geneva three months before they were admitted 
in Paris, and because Swiss purchasers must be held to have been 
influenced by the Geneva quotation and not by the Paris quotation. 

While Paris was in the hands of the commune, the Bank of France 
Was compelled to pay over to the chiefs of the commune the sum 
of 7,292,352 francs. It has ever since been trying to recover that 
amount of the Government of France, as having been paid for 
public purposes to persons who were at the time the actual admin- 
istrators of the public authority in Paris. The case was heard before 
the Council of State, which is invested with the authority of passing 
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judicially upon claims of that character. The Council of State 
decided against it, on the ground that it was not money paid for 
any public use, but was a ransom paid by the Bank in its own 
interest and to save itself from being more decisively plundered. 
Notwithstanding this decision, the Minister of Finance agreed to 
compromise with the Bank by paying them back half the money, 
but the Budget Committee of the Chamber of Deputies refuses an 
appropriation to carry out the agreement, affirming that the decision 
of the Council of State was judicial and final. When the chiefs of 
the commune look back at the transaction, they are probably as 
much surprised at their moderation in taking so little from the 
Bank, as Warren Hastings is said to have been at his own forbear- 
ance in dealing with the treasures of Indian princes. The Bank of 
France naturally enough desires to be indemnified for the lost 
7,292,352 francs, but it has much reason to be thankful that it 
escaped out of the hands of the commune so well. 


EFFECT ON INDIA OF THE COINING OF SILVER AT 
THE UNITED STATES MINT. 


At the date, February 28, 1878, of the enactment of the law restor- 
ing silver coinage in this country, there was no mint in Europe open 
to the coinage of silver, and no mint of importance open anywhere 
except in India. The mints of South America coin but little, and 
the South American countries use but little metallic money—either 
gold or silver. The mint of Mexico coins a good deal of silver, but 
not for local use, and the closing of the Mexican mint would be of 
the slightest possible consequence as affecting its value. Its produc- 
tion of that metal is large and principally exported, and would be 
exported just the same if it had no mint. The Mexican Government 
finds it expedient to maintain fiscal regulations which compel the 
bringing to the mint of nearly all which the mines yield, the object 
being to collect the taxes which it imposes upon that production. 
But the demand for and consumption of silver, are little, if at all, 
affected by its being minted. Foreigners, to whom it principally goes, 
would take it just as readily and largely, in bars as in coin. In 
short, the Indian mint, on the 28th of February, 1878, was the only 
one in the world which increased the demand for silver. Its closure 
against silver would have cut off the outlet for that metal to the 
full extent of what it now coins, and there would have been just so 
much less silver in the money form in India, although its consump- 
tion for ornaments and other uses would have remained the same. 
How great a demand for silver would thus have been lost will be 
apparent from the statement, that in the forty years ending with 18735, 
the coinage at the Indian mint, of new silver, and exclusive of the 
reminting of old silver coins, was $900,000,000. This was at an aver- 
age rate of $22,250,000 per annum, but the rate in the latter part ol 
the period was much higher than that. In SGetbeer’s new book on 
the Production, Cotnage, etc., of the Precious Metals, it is stated that 
during the twenty-five years ending with 1875, out of a total coin- 
age at all the mints in the world of 42,098,340 kilograms of silver, 
the India mint coined 17,258,000 kilograms, equal to 37,967,600 
pounds avoirdupois, and of the value of $783,651,264, at the U. 9. 
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valuation of silver. This would be an annual average coinage of 
$31,346,050 during the twenty-five years, and, deducting ten per cent. 
for recoinages, would have made the average annual mint absorption 
of silver, $28,211,445. 

It is not at all doubtful that if the Indian mint had been shut 
against silver, at any time after the European mints were shut 
against it, and down to the time when the U. S. mint was partially 
re-opened to it, the fall in its gold price would have been enormous 
and temporarily fatal to its monetary use in the Western World. 
It might have emerged into new life after the catastrophe, but this 
would have been, by some completely new re-construction, which is 
by no means certain to have taken place. It is apparent that man- 
kind will not submit to that reduction of general prices which, it 
is now seen, must attend an attempt to base commerce upon a 
single metal. But they would have a choice of remedies, either 
to restore the other metal, or to do their business on paper, and 
it is impossible to predict which of the two remedies they would 
have adopted, if a degree of depreciation of silver, incompatible 
with its use as money, had occurred as the result of the closure 
against it of the India mint, foilowing a similar closure of the 
mints of Europe and the United States. 

That there has been a serious danger of the closure of the India 
mint (notwithstanding the U. S. silver-restoration law of February, 
1878) is affirmed by those in London most likely to be well-informed ; 
and it is in London that the ultimate authority over Indian affairs 
is exercised. The reality of the danger may well be admitted, when 
we look at the power of the interests and influences enlisted in 
advocating such a policy. 

The principal Anglo-Indian interests which are looking to advant- 
age from a closure of the Indian mint to silver, continued long 
enough to bring up the silver rupee to its old relation of value to 
the British gold sovereign, are: 

1. The Englishmen in official positions in India, civil and military, 
who are paid in rupees, and who naturally desire to make rupees 
more valuable, in their purchasing power in India, but especially in 
the rate at which they can be converted into sterling exchange for 
purchases in England, and for the support of families resicent in 
England. 

2. The Anglo-Indian banks and Indian agencies of British banks 
and bankers, having a great mass of Indian credits payable in rupees. 

3. The holders, whether Englishmen, resident in England, or in 
India, or native Indians, of that considerable part of the Indian debt 
which is payable in rupees. 

4. The Indian Government, or Treasury of India, considered 
apart from the interests of the tax-payers who furnish the revenues. 
It has now annual payments of various kinds to make in England, 
and in sterling money, to the amount of about sixteen million ster- 
ling, or eighty million dollars, and the Indian council must sell 
rupee bills enough to produce that amount. When silver sells for 
5034 pence in gold per ounce in London, it is depreciated one-sixth 
below the old London gold price of silver which was 60% pence per 
ounce, and in order to produce a given amount of sterling money, 
the number of rupees to be drawn for must be increased accordingly. 
At 503f pence per ounce for silver, bills of exchange for 1,200 rupees 
will sell for only as much as bills for 1,000 rupees would have com- 
manded formerly. Or, whereas, it would have formerly cost the 
Indian Government about 160 million rupees to make its London 
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payments, the cost at 5034 pence per ounce for silver, would be 192 
million rupees. This enormous loss to the Indian Government would 
be saved, if the rupee was brought up to its old relation to gold, by 
closing the mint to the further coinage of the rupee, and keeping it 
closed until the various causes of the disappearance of coined money 
brought the number of rupees down to a certain point, inasmuch as 
the value of money depends entirely upon the limitation, natural, or 
artificial, of its quantity, and upon nothing else. 

In the British House of Commons in May, Mr. Stanhope, in sub- 
mitting the Indian budget, stated that in the five fiscal years from 
March 31, 1874, to March 31, 1879, the loss to the Indian Govern- 
ment by exchange had been £ 7,500,000 which would be in rupees, 
at the average price of silver for a year past, not far from ninety 
millions rupees. For the first two of these five years, the loss was 
trifling. So also it was comparatively trifling during 1877. At 50% 
pence for silver, on bill-drawings for £ 16,000,000 sterling it amounts 
to £ 2,666,667, and in India currency to 30,000,004 rupees. 

During the first five months of this year, the actual drawings were 
for 70,837,500 rupees, and were sold for £ 1,438,895 less money, than 
they would have sold for at the old exchange of ten rupees for a 
pound. The loss was therefore $7,194,475. At the same rate for a 
whole year, the loss would be $ 17,466,850. 

The pressure upon the India Government of the desire to get rid, 
in some way, of a loss on that scale must be very great. There is 
every reason to believe that it would be irresistible, if the loss should 
continue on that scale for any length of time, and if there should 
be no well grounded hope that it would speedily disappear by nat- 
ural processes. In fact, the loss at any very extreme range has been 
intermittent, and various occurrences, and notably the determina- 
tion of the United States, manifested on the 28th of February, 1878, 
to coin silver, have thus far been sufficient to persuade those who 
control Indian affairs to maintain a waiting and expectant attitude. 

It is true, of course, that the people and tax-payers of India 
would gain nothing, in saving the present loss on exchange in dis- 
charging their debts payable in London, by the proposed method oi 
saving it, which is to carry up the rupee, by suspending its coin- 
age, to its old relation of value to gold. Precisely as much as 
they gained, they would lose by the real increase of their rupee 
land rents and taxes. It is just as well for them, so far as their 
London debt is concerned, to pay an increased number of rupees in 
order to discharge it, as to pay the same number correspondingly 
increased in value. And so far as their land rents and taxes are 
appropriated to other government uses, and sw far as all their pri- 
vate debts are concerned, their loss by the appreciation of the 
rupee would be without any compensation whatever. The balances 
of money due abroad, even in the most heavily-indebted countries, 
are always quite insignificant in comparison with balances due at 
home, and it is as true of India, as it is of all nations, that the 
folly is extreme, in either establishing or changing systems 0 
money, of regarding its foreign exchangeable value as of any prac- 
tical account. 

But to those who govern India, the question presents itself very 
differently. A gain in the value of the rupee, paid for land rents 
and taxes, is pure gain to them, and it is one of those indirect, 
and to many persons unobserved, modes of .axation, to which those 
who administer public affairs are always prone to resort. In the 
case of India, where all other methods consistent with the habits 
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and condition of the people seem to be exhausted, it seems to be 
the only mode to produce an equilibrium between receipts and 
expenditures, except economy; and to that nothing short of the 
direst necessity ever drove the alien rulers of a conquered country. 

Nor would it be wholly impossible to maintain, to some extent, the 
delusion that the rupee could be raised in value, without increasing 
the burdens of those who have it to pay. Already many essays and 
even books have been written to convince the India people that 
their money could be raised in value, without a fall in the prices of 
the products of their industry. And even if it turned out that their 
prices did fall, as their money rose, other essays and books could be 
written to prove that the fall of prices did not come from a rise in 
money, but from a great many other different causes. We may 
smile at such absurdities, but before we conclude that they might 
not cajole more or less of the people of India, we must remember 
that absurdities identically the same have been insisted upon, with 
considerable success, in countries much more intelligent and 
enlightened than India. 

The temptation of the rulers of India to escape a financial 
dilemma, by artificially raising the value of the rupee, is so great, 
that the wonder really is that they have resisted it so long. And 
especially will this appear to be so, when we consider that the indi- 
viduals who represent the private interests to be benefited by that 
policy, are precisely the persons whose relations with the Government 
of India are the most influential. On that point, the London 77mes 
in December last, very properly admonished it, that “many of its 
advisers, official or volunteered,” had “ individual interests” to serve, 
in urging “the scheme of appreciating the rupee.” The Zzmes said: 
“The personal interest of Anglo-Indian officials in an appreciation 
of the rupee, is palpable. But others among the probable advisers of 
the Indian Government, have even stronger interests involved, 
though not of so obvious a kind. The bankers and chief merchants 
in the trade with the East would all be enriched by a rise of the 
exchange. The assets of Anglo-Indian banks invested in the East 
would gradually rise from 1s. 8d. to 2s. per rupee.” 

Undoubtedly there are many and strong considerations which tend 
to dissuade the India rulers from the proposed policy, such as the 
risk of injury to the China trade, which depends largely upon keep- 
ing up the value of silver bullion, the danger of an illicit coinage of 
the rupee if it is made very much dearer than the metal which it 
contains, and above all, the fear that the people of India might be 
dangerously restive under a policy which would increase their land 
rents and taxes, and disorganize and discourage their industries by 
breaking down the prices of their products. But the history of the 
case only makes it too probable that the motives impelling the Gov- 
ernment to raise the value of the rupee, would have overpowered 
the opposing considerations, if the silver coinage law of the United 
States of February, 1878, had not been passed. 

The suspension of the coinage of the rupee was first demanded in 
the summer of 1876, by several Chambers of Commerce in India, it 
being as true there as it is everywhere else in the world, that such 
bodies never represent the distinctive mercantile interests, but act as 
sounding boards: for -the opinions and wishes of the financial and 
banking classes. The occasion for the demand was, of course, the 
sudden and great depreciation of the gold value of silver in June, 
July, and August, of that year. 


14 
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The monthly quotations of the gold price, in pence per ounce, of 
silver in London, in 1876, were as follows: 


Lowest. Highest. Lowest. Highest. 


January.... 5476 ... 56% er GUlycsesscs S64 «2 $236 

February... -- 54% saws August 50° o. §=5334 
5414 anita September... 51% .. 5214 
54 ane October.... 52 os Sas 
54 is November.. 534% .. 55 
52 eee December... 56 -. 58% 


The price of 463 in July was made in a single sale, described 
in Pixley & Abell’s circular as “exceptional,” and may be thrown 
out of the account as an extreme and panic quotation. But the gen- 
eral range for June, July, and August, and indeed for September, 
was very low, as compared with anything known in the history of 
the metals within two centuries. 

In September, 1876, the Governor-in-Council of India, without a 
reference of the matter to the home authorities, negatived the pro- 
ject of suspending the coinage of the rupee, for the two following 
assigned reasons: 

First—That the ground upon which metallic money was employed 
by mankind, was, that its value was regulated, not by the capricious 
determinations of Government, but automatically by the supplies from 
the mines, and that to control its value by limitations of coinage, 
was to throw away the only advantage which compensated for the 
great cost of such money. 

Second—That the existing depreciation of silver, as valued in gold, 
was not the result of excessive supply, or any other permanent cir- 
cumstance, but of the German policy of selling silver and buying 
gold, and might be expected to disappear when that disturbing cause 
ceased to operate. : 

The speedy rally of silver from the depression of the summer of 
1876, so that it was higher at the end than at the beginning of the 
year, and the fact that a monetary commission was organized by 
the United States, and then sitting, to enquire into the expediency 
of restoring the double standard, and that the U. S. House of 
Representatives passed a free silver coinage bill on the 5th of 
November, 1876, had the effect to cause the decision of the Gover- 
nor-in-Council of India, to be acquiesced in for the time being. 
Subsequent events will be best understood, after looking at the fol- 
lowing table of London gold prices in pence, of an ounce of silver, 
during the several months of 1877 and 1878:* 


1877. 1878, 1877. 
January.... 5746 .- 5334 wares 537% 
February... 57 on an ee August..... 54% 
55% . 54% eaiave September.. 541% 
54% .. 54% arbi October.... 5512 

J 54% .. 53% Rais November... 55 
jJune....... 5354 5344 muna December... 5414 


From December, 1878, to May 17, 1879, when Bismarck announced 
his purpose to suspend the German silver sales, the price fluctuated 
about fifty as a central point, falling occasionally a minute fraction 
below forty-nine, and rising (although more rarely) to fifty-one. 
The average for the five months was very slightly under fifty, and 


* The figures to and including June, 1877, and from July to November (both inclusive ), 1873, 
are taken from the WV. ¥. Banker’s Almanac and Register. For the other months, they are 
the figures for the average price of the first week in each month, as given on page 243 of Spo 
Jord’s Almanac for 1879. 
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it stood at that figure when the announcement of Bismarck was 
made. 

It was during the latter part of 1878 that the scheme of closing 
the India mints to silver was revived, and that pamphlets and 
essays in favor of it became even more numerous than in 1876. 
Silver had fallen lower than during the summer of 1876, and had 
fallen notwithstanding the renewal of silver coinage, although on a 
limited scale, in this country. This low price of silver, and which 
continued to May of this year, has presented an inducement to 
influential interests to endeavor to raise the rupee to its former 
relation to gold, even stronger than was presented three years ago. 

In the summer of 1876, the Governor-in-Council of India met the 
proposed limitation of the coinage of the rupee, with a public and 
distinct negative. It was an ominous change that at the end of 1878, 
the Government of India met it with a recommendation communi- 
cated privately to the authorities at home. What its exact nature 
was, those authorities have never seen fit to disclose, but all those 
London journals which have been opposed to the suspension of the 
coinage of the rupee, such as the Economist, Times, and States?, and 
which have access to the best sources of information, have said all 
along, that it was this suspension of the rupee coinage which was 
the measure proposed by the India Government. All doubt on 
that point is removed by the Calcutta correspondence (June 22) of 
the London 77mes, in which a synopsis is given of a financial circu- 
lar issued on the 16th of June by the Governor-in-Council to the 
local governments of India of which the following is a part: 

When the Budget, for the present year [commencing April 1 ] was framed, 
the war in Afghanistan was still going on, and it was impossible to say how 
long it might continue; but a cause of much greater apprehension was the 
serious fall in exchange in the value of the rupee. The question whether any 
remedy could be found for this loss by exchange was then under the considera- 
tion of the Home Government, and it seemed to the India Government that 
this question must be settled before any measures for imposing new taxation, or 
reducing any really useful expenditure, could properly be adopted. The Gov- 
ernor-General states that the decision—that the expectation of an alteration in 
the currency laws, for the purpose of removing difficulties caused by the fall in 
the value of silver, must be abandoned, reached the India Government about 
the beginning of May. Measures were immediately taken to reduce the expendi- 
ture. Orders have already been issued to provide for the reduction on ordinary 
public works, of £ 733,000, stringent measures being taken for the reduction of 
the central establishments of the Government of India. It is hoped that in the 
civil departments alone, savings of one million may be effected, but against 
this must be set off pensions and compensation to officers dispensed with. Com- 
missions have been appointed at home and in India, to inquire into possible 
reductions of military expenses. Except the loss by exchange, there is no cause 
for financial anxiety now apparent ; but experience has shown how serious this 
exception may prove, The policy of rigid economy must therefore be followed. 

Here we have it distinctly stated that the India Government had 
proposed a measure to save the embarrassing loss by exchange, and 
no other measure is possible except an artificial enhancement of the 
value of the rupee by limiting its coinage. It is also distinctly stated, 
that savings by retrenchment and economy were deferred, in the 
hope that the home authorities would sanction the proposed scheme 
of saving the loss in exchanging rupees for sterling money, and that 
those authorities did not give notice, until in the beginning of May, 
that this hope must be abandoned. There is thus entirely satisfac- 
tory proof that the home authorities did seriously, and for a con- 
siderable time, entertain the proposal made to them. The London 
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Economist affirmed many times during the past winter, that there 
was a good deal of danger that they would finally agree to the pro- 
posal. In the House of Commons, in April last, Mr, Goschen indi- 
cated similar fears, and asked an assurance that the Ministry would 
do nothing without consulting Parliament. All the assurance he 
obtained was, that if Parliament was in session, nothing should be 
done until it had first been communicated to them. 

At this distance, we are very liable to be misled as to policies 
likely to be pursued in Europe, by misunderstanding both the actual 
influence and the actual purposes of public men and public journals. 
We are on more solid ground when we forecast the effect of events 
and the operation of plainly discernible motives. We see the great 
power of the interests in India which would be benefited by the 
suspension of the silver coinage, and we see that this _ benefit 
increases with the divergence between the two metals. There is no 
difficulty in interpreting the facts, that the demand for the suspen- 
sion of silver coinage was originally made, when silver had its first 
great fall in its valuation in gold in the summer of 1876; that the 
demand was lulled during the two subsequent years of a considera- 
ble rise in silver; and that it broke out afresh and with aug- 
mented potency in the autumn of 1878, when silver had a_ second 
fall, exceeding that of 1876. And there can be no error in the con- 
clusion that whatever depresses the gold valuation of silver, increases 
the danger of a closure of the India mint, and that whatever raises 
the gold valuation of silver diminishes that danger. How imminent 
the danger now is, or ever has been, may be uncertain, but of its 
reality there can be no question. No doubt it would be a mistake 
to assume that Mr. Goschen absolutely meant all that he said, as 
one of the representatives of Great Britain in the International Mon- 
etary Conference at Paris, in August 1878, when he made _ the 
declaration that England was in its Indian dependency the chief 
silver coiner of the world, and would be obliged to consider how 
much longer she would continue to be so, if the other nations in 
Europe refused to coin it. Mr. Goschen was speaking to carry a 
point, and made the best use of any vantage ground he had. But 
he would not have spoken as he did, if the closure of the India 
mint had not been among the things contemplated by English 
statesmen as contingently possible. Nor must we forget that the 
main objection to the closure of the mint, which was urged by the 
Governor-in-Council of India, in 1876, while it has not lost and never 
can lose by lapse of time any part of its intrinsic logical force, 1s 
actually less effective with mankind than it then was. As vices seem 
to have a less hideous mien as we become familiarized with them, 
so absurdities seem less grotesque when they are enacted all around 
us, and even by those to whom we are accustomed to look as exam- 
ples. In the controversy so long waged between metallic and paper 
money, the single superiority ever claimed, or possible to be claimed, 
for metallic money, was the fact that the quantity of its supply, on 
which its value depends, was regulated by nature, and not by the 
caprices of politicians. In every other respect it is inferior to paper, 
besides being more costly. A limitation of coinage, which takes 
away the only merit metallic money has, was first heard of in 1874, 
in an agreement, on the face of it temporary, of the Latin Union. 
It was still a very new thing when the Governor-in-Council of India, 
summarily rejected it in 1876. But a down-hill road is quickly 
traveled. Within three years the agreement of the Latin Union has 
been extended for an additional six years, and this country has also 
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adopted the policy of limitation, and with a feature which could 
not probably obtain the sanction of any other Constitutional govern- 
ment in the world, that of leaving it to the discretion of an execu- 
tive officer, whether the coinage of silver should be two or four mil- 
lion dollars per month, or some intermediate figure. If the rulers of 
India wish to limit silver coinage, they have now an abundance of 
precedents for it. 

Upon the whole case, the conclusion seems irresistible, that a 
closure of the India mint to silver was barely saved by the decision 
of the American Congress, in February, 1878, to restore the coinage 
of that metal. Under the decision then reached, the American mint 
has absorbed, and made an entirely new market for, one-third of the 
total production of all the silver mines of the world, and this at a 
most critical moment in the position of the precious metals. This 
new market did not raise the gold valuation of silver, or even wholly 
prevent its decline from other extraordinary causes, but its plain ten- 
dency and effect have been to ward off a much more disastrous 
decline which would otherwise have been inevitable, from the con- 
tinual sales by Germany, and the sudden and great falling off in the 
Eastern demand for silver, resulting from the repeated famines in 
India and China. 

The total silver exports to the East from Europe and the United 
States were: 1876, $64,000,000; 1877, $ 104,000,000 ; 1878, $41,000,000. 

With the sudden collapse of the Eastern demand, nobody can 
undertake to say how much lower silver would have fallen than it 
actually did, if the mint of the United States had not begun in 
March, 1878, to be a steady customer for the metal. With a much 
greater fall than actually occurred, the India mint would in all prob- 
ability have been closed. And such greater fall would have been 
inevitable, if the American Congress had, in the winter of 1878-9, 
adopted the advice of the Secretary of the Treasury, given in his 
annual report of December, 1878, to arrest the American silver dol- 
lar coinage at a maximum aggregate limit of $50,000,000. 

On the 12th of June, in the British House of Commons, renewing 
his remonstrances against tampering with the India currency, Mr. 
Goschen urged as a ground for hoping that silver would recover its 
normal status without a resort to violent expedients, the assurances 
which he said he had from high authority that the German Govern- 
ment would make no more sales. He recognized the true source of 
the danger of violent expedients, which was the depreciation in the 
gold value of silver, and that the way to combat the danger was to 
point out and insist upon every fact which promised relief from this 
depreciation. It is hardly necessary to say, that the continuance of 
the U. S. mint demand for silver has precisely the same effect to 
keep it up, as a cessation of German sales to the same extent. 

The London Lconomzst of June 14, which recorded the large 
advance that had then recently taken place in the gold price of 
silver, says : 

The probability seems to be that in time something like the old proportion 
between the value of gold and silver will be re-established. This rehabil- 
itation of silver would, however, be seriously imperilled by any tamper- 
ing with the India coinage, and it is gratifying, therefore, to find that both the 
Government and the House of Commons are opposed to all interference with 
the present arrangements. 

The cause of this suddenly acquired confidence of the Economist in 
the course of the Government, in place of the previous distrust which 
it had not attempted to conceal, is not far to seek. It was nothing 
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else than the rise of the gold price of silver from fifty to fifty-two 
pence per ounce. 

Of course it was not possible on the 28th of February, 1878, to 
foresee the degree and rapidity of the subsequent -decline in the 
Eastern demand for silver and in the gold price of that metal. And 
of course it was not then possible to know how urgent the necessity 
was, in reference to upholding the free monetary use of silver in 
India, that its coinage in this country should be ordered by the 
45th Congress, and as early as during its first regular session. But the 
far-seeing statesmen whose councils prevailed in that body, proceeded 
upon the sound general view, that the plain and sure way to uphold 
silver as one of the money metals of the world, was to coin it in 
the United States. They comprehended that things were in the 
vicious circle described by Mr. Goschen, at the Internatlonal Con- 
ference of August, 1878, that is to say, that silver had depreciated 
relatively to gold by being demonetized, and that this very de preci- 
ation was urged as the principal reason for further demonetization. 
They saw that while small nations might not be able to escape out of 
this vicious circle, it could be broken through by main strength by the 
United States, which is recognized by all mi inkind as the coming 
power on the globe. Not doubting for a moment that the effect of 
coining silver here would be to encourage and aid those in Europe 
who desired to coin it the re, they believed furthermore, that be the 
determinations of Europe what they might, America was strong 
enough to sustain a metal which is the exclusive money of a large 
majority of mankind. Events have already justified their conclu- 
sions, and even now the world is beginning to acknowledge the 
immeasurable debt of gratitude which it owes to them, for their 
profound comprehension of a perplexed and difficult situation, and 


for the unshaken firmness with which they adhered to wise resolu- 
tions. GEO. M. WESTON. 


THe KALetoGrapH.—The Aritish Mercantile Gazette thus describes a new 
invention, which promises to supersede any of the duplicating machines hitherto 
in use: ‘* The ‘ Kaleidograph’ is a simple apparatus for instantaneously copy- 
ing in one, two, or three colors, circulars, notices, drawings, plans, maps, 
designs, reports, examination papers, statements of accounts, specifications, 
music, etc. With the aid of the apparatus, formed of a shallow tray filled 
with a molten elastic composition, having the appearance of cream-colored 
india-rubber, forty or fifty perfect fac-similes may be produced in a few min- 
utes. The directions for taking the copies are as follows: Write in the usual 
way and on ordinary paper, using the ink supplied with the apparatus, and 
allow it to dry without the use of blotting paper. Then place this writing 
face downwards on the composition, and smooth it down lightly with the hand. 
Leave it for a minute, and on taking it off a negative will appear on the 
composition. Place a sheet of paper on this negative, smooth it down lightly, 
and it receives a clear and distinct impression in an instant. Repeat this 
operation for as many copies as may be required. To remove the negative 
from the composition wash it gently with a soft sponge or flannel and clean 
cold water immediately after you have printed the required copies. Should 
the surface be injured from any cause put the apparatus over a moderate fire, 
when it will quickly dissolve, ‘and in cooling will again form a smooth, even 
surface. When hard, By wee a it lightly with cold water just before using it 
the first time. The Kaleidograph is claimed to be the only apparatus of “the 
kind adapted for use in all temperatures from 20° to go”.” 
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CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ 
; ASSOCIATION. 


First Day, August 6th, 1879. 

The Convention of the American Bankers’ Association assembled at Saratoga, 
N. Y., in the Town Hall, on August 6th, at 11:30 A. M. In the absence of 
President Mitchell, the First Vice-President, Mr. Vermilye, presided. James 
Buell, Esq., Secretary, of New York, read his anuual report, and, in the 
absence of the Treasurer, also read the latter’s report, which showed a balance 
of $1,500, after liquidating all the expenses of the present Convention. 

The following is an abstract of the report and address of the Secretary : 


At the last Convention of this Association, the Secretary was instructed to 
invite all banks and bankers in the United States to unite with us in a 
renewed effort to get relief from the excessive and invidious taxation now 
levied upon us, and for other purposes. 

In pursuance of such instructions, this office issued invitations to 2,058 
National banks, 874 State banks, 601 Savings banks and 2,552 private bankers. 
In addition, many private letters were written, and also, where it was thought 
needful, vice-presidents in the various States were furnished with lists of the 
members of this Association, and requested to use their individual efforts to 
obtain such accession of members to our Association as they might be able. 
Some of our vice-presidents aided us efficiently—others did not. 

During the past year we have not been idle. We have sent out, of printed 
matter, nearly two hundred thousand circulars, newspapers, pamphlets and other 
documents; also, we have sent and received considerably over one hundred 
thousand letters and communications through the mails. 

The above statements will give you some idea of the labors and efforts put 
forth by us during the past year. 

Many persons have seemed to infer that this Association was ephemeral, and 
that its main and almost only object was to get relief from the unjust and 
mischievous taxation now levied upon the business of banking. The projectors 
of this Association had no such idea, but supposed the organization would be 
found useful in many ways, so much so as to ensure its permanence. The 
pressure of taxation was and is so ruinous in many parts of the country, that 
a conspicuous prominence has for the present been given to tax repeal And 
we are greatly encouraged to continue our efforts by the fact that popular pre- 
judices fomented by ignorant or designing persons against banks, have spent 
much of their force, and the indications are that a wiser and better spirit is 
asserting itself among the masses. 

The popular mind has been much enlightened by our efforts, and, with the 
lifusion of intelligent financial facts and sound knowledge of banking, we may 
hope in time to correct present errors if we cannot undo past abuses. Until 
this Association began enlightening the public on the invidious taxes levied 
ion the commercial community through taxation of the banks, the true state 
f the case was not understood even by stockholders and dealers of banks, 
who are the principal sufferers. The extent to which the banks are taxed is 
nearly hidden from the public by the fact that they have made the mistake 
! paying their taxes instead of letting the stockholders each pay his propor- 
tionate share. They would then realize the enormous rate of taxation to which 
this kind of investment is subjected over other kinds of business capital. Had 
shareholders of banks heretofore been obliged to pay their own taxes, the 
present unjust system of double taxation upon us would long since have been 
abolished. 

Each year members of Congress and State Legislatures are more and more 
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inclined to look to us for trustworthy statements of facts and information con- 
cerning our taxation. 

Bank managers are the most apathetic business people that I have ever 
come in contact with; an earthquake will hardly induce them to move out of 
their easy chairs. They need not be suppliants, indeed. They want justice 
and not favors. Did they but realize their strength, and, acting together, exert 
it as do other great interests, we should have to ask but once and our reques! 
would be granted. The banks represent the entire commerce of the country 
—the mining, the iron, the manufacturing, the agricultural—even the whiskey 
and tobacco interests are dependent upon and are tributary to the banks, and 
the banks in turn to them. Suppose banks and bankers should stop discount- 
ing for any one of these interests for thirty or forty days; nay, suppose the 
banks should cease making discounts to all of these interests at one and the 
same time, would not chaos come again? The movable capital of the entire 
commercial public of the country is in the banks. 

There are over 6,000 banks and bankers in the United States wielding of 
capital and deposits over three thousand millions of dollars. They have only 
to move all along the lines, and retire from business, and let the windy dema- 
gogues supply their place with money and credits, if they can. There is noth- 
ing so timid as capital—nothing so easily scared as one million, unless it be 
two millions 

The matter of taxation has been brought by parties interested before the 
courts of different States. In Ohio, we are informed that the courts have 
decided that the banks are now unconstitutionally taxed, but in this State a 
reverse decision has been made. 3oth these cases, we understand, will come 
before the United States Supreme Court at Washington, in October next. If 
the ‘Ohio idea” is sustained, that banks have rights, under the Constitution 
of the United States, of being taxed only as other interests are taxed, the 
commercial community will have cause to rejoice, and get relief at once. 

Banks have no monopoly. They have no spenien privileges except circulation. 
They want none. They merely ask for justice. Ask that they may be taxed 
only as other corporations and property are sonal no less, no more. Now 
they are taxed by the United States and also by the States, the same as other 
corporations and property are taxed, in addition to the heavy taxation of the 
Federal Government. Thus they are doubly taxed. No other species of prop- 
erty is so taxed. Within the next five years probably a large majority of the 
charters of the National banks will expire, and unless some radical change in 
taxation of this kind of capital, nearly or quite all of these banks must go 
into liquidation and their places will not be supplied by State banks, because 
taxation is as heavy upon them as upon the National banks. The capital now 
in National banks will be invested in some way where it will quite probably 
escape taxation altogether, as most other personal property does. Thus the 
present unjust system will defeat itself by driving capital out of the assessors’ 
reach altogether. Already there have been retired from New York City alone, 
within the past few years, over $30,000,000 of banking capital and _ surplus. 
Probably not one-tenth part of that capital is now subject to taxation. 

Banks have privileges like other corporations, no more, except that of issu- 
ing circulating notes, which is regarded by many as no privilege at all. A 
large number of banks take out no circulating notes, as it affords so little 
profit to them, though it is of great profit — for the public, to have a currency 
at par everywhere. There are now nearly $% 80,000,000 of these National bank 
notes, to which the banks are entitled, but they see no profit in their use; 
and hence do not call for them. 

Resumption is now a fact accomplished. Our money is made equal to th 
money of the world—gold, so that honest labor will command an honest dol- 
lar. Under its beneficent operations business and confidence are reviving 4 
over the country. The wheels of machinery are running with nearly or quite 
the same speed as before the war, The savings to labor to-day are greater 
than for several years past. The purchasing power of the earnings of labor 15 
now larger than ever before. The people are better fed, better “clothed, and 
better housed, and can command more of the comforts of life than at any 


the 
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time heretofore, owing to the progress of discovery and invention, as well as 
to the increased use of machinery, and the harmonious working of capital and 
labor. Both of these forces—capital and labor—instead of being antagonistic, 
are, and ought to be, allies. When any conflict occurs between them, it is 
brought about by elements beyond the control of either. On the 3oth of last 
month the total amount of currency in circulation was $ 734,801,994.78, worth 


its face in gold. This is about %9,000,000 in excess of the purchasing power 


of the total outstanding currency at any previous period of American history. 
A committee, appointed by the Chair, made the following nominations for 
officers of the Association for 1878-9, which were confirmed by the Convention : 


President. 
ALEXANDER Mircuect, President, Marine and Fire Insurance Bank, Milwaukee, Wis. 


First Vice-President. 


Jacon D, Vermityr, President, Merchants’ National Bank, New York City. 


Vice-Presidents. 
ALABAMA.......... Thomas Henry, President, Mobile Savings Bank, Mobile. 
ARKANSAS..+6 . Logan H. Roots, President, Merchants’ National Bank, Little Rock. 
CALIFORNIA William Alvord, President, Bank of California, San Francisco, 
ORADO William B. Berger, Cashier, Colorado National Bank, Denver, 
CONNECTICUT . George A, Butler, Cashier, National T'radesmen’s Bank, New Haven. 
Dako L. R. Graves, President, First National Bank, Deadwood City. 
DELAWARE Kdward Betts, President, First National Bank, Wilmington, 
Dist. or CotumpiaA John A, J. Creswell, President, Citizens’ National Bank of Washington. 
Fiormwa, .......... D. G. Ambler, President, Ambler’s Bank, Jacksonville. 
Gt . William H. Patterson, Cashier, Citizens’ Bank of Geor Atlanta. 
Iban . James H. McCarty, President, First National Bank, Boise City. 
ILLInos John DeKoven, Cashier, Merchants’ National Bank, Chicago. 
INDIANA.. . F. A. W. Davis, Cashier, Indiana Banking Company, Indianapolis. 
FOWR. 65 . F. H. Griggs, President, Citizens’ National Bank, Davenport. 
Kansas John R. Mulvane, President, ‘Topeka Bank, ‘Topeka. 
KENTUCKY... J. W. Proctor, Cashier, Central National Bank, Danville. 
LovISIANA .. . J. J. Tarleton, Cashier, Citizens’ Bank, New Orleans. 
Marni . William E. Gould, Cashier, First National Bank, Portland, 
MARYLAND,....... J. S. Norris, President, First National Bank, Baltimore. 
Massacuuserts... William H. Foster, Cashier, Asiatic National Bank, Salem. 
MicuiGan Henry P. Baldwin, President, Second National Bank, Detroit. 
MINNESOTA.. Horace ‘Thompson, President, First National Bank, St. Paul. 
Misstssippt.. . Edward S. Butts, President, Vicksburg Bank, Vicksburg. 
Missourt.... . Rufus J. Lackland, President, Boatmen’s Savings Bank, St. Louis. 
L. H. Hershfield, Banker, Helena 
.. George Tufly, President, Carson City Savings Bank, Carson City. 
. H. Kountze, President, First National Bank of Omaha, Omaha. 


New Hampsuire.. 
New Jersey 
New Mexico..... 
New York....... 
Nortu CaRo.ina.. 
Onto 

Onxrcc 
PENNSYLVANIA..... 
Ruope ISLanp,... 
SOUTH CAROLINA.,, 
TENNESSEE..... 
EREABi cuca 
Uran 
VERMONT... 
VinGInia 
WASHINGTON ‘l'er. 
West VirGinta 
WISCONSIN... 0200 
Wyrominc 


Gror 


*E S. Cor, 
JamEs 


. 
. Jacob ID). Vermilye, President, Merchants’ 


Henry J. Crippen, Cashier, National State Capital Bank, Concord. 

O. L. Baldwin, Cashier, Mechanics’ National Bank, Newark. 

LB. Elkins, President, First National Bank, Santa Fe. 

National Bank, New York City. 
William E. Anderson, President, Citizens’ National Bank, Raleigh. 

Daniel J. Fallis, President, Merchants’ National Bank, Cincinnati. 

Henry W. Corbett, Ex-Senator U.S. and Vice-President First N. B., Portland. 
Joseph Patterson, President, Western National Bank, Philadelphia. 

J. W. Vernon, Cashier, Merchants’ National Bank, Providence. 

William C. Breese, Cashier, First National Bank, Charleston. 

S. P. Reed, Union & Planters’ Bank, Memphis. 

ls. A. Shepherd, President, First National Bank, Houston, 


. William H. Hooper, President, Deseret National Bank, Salt Lake City. 
. L. P. Poland, President, First National Bank, St. Johnsbury. 


John Echols, President, National Valley Bank, Staunton. 
Dexter Horton, of Horton & Co., Seattle. 
J. Nelson Vance, President, Exchange Bank, Wheeling 
B. Van Slyke, President, First National Bank, Madison, 
Edward Ivinson, President, Wyoming National Bank, Laramie City. 


Executive Council. 
President, American Exchange National Bank of New York. 


Bue, President, Importers and Traders’ National Bank of New York. 


Moxton McMicnart, Jr., Cashier, First National Bank of Philadelphia. 


Epwarp Tycer, 
LW 
2D 
BF 
Wituiam G 


Cashier, Suffolk National Bank, of Boston, Mass, 


Lockwoop, Cashier, National Bank of Virginia, Richmond. 4 
Haves, Vice-President, Merchants and Manufacturers’ National Bank, Detroit, Mich. 
GaGr, Cashier, First National Bank, Chicago, III. 

Dersuver, President, National Exchange Bank, Columbus, Ohio. 


Ep. B. Jupson, President, First National Bank, Syracuse, N. Y. 


»0V. SAMUEL 


Merritt, President, Citizens’ National Bank, Des Moines, Iowa. 


- Korrgrt, President, National Bank of Texas, Galveston, Texas. 
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CHARLES Parsons, President, State Savings Association, St. Louis, Mo. 

Horr H. Camp, Cashier, First National Bank, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Wm. H. Ruawn, President, National Bank of the Republic, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rk. H. THurMman, Cashier, First National Bank, Troy, N. Y. 

LoGan C. Murray, Cashier, Kentucky National Bank, Louisville, Ky. 

W. _H. Morrison, President, First National Bank, Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. H. Moss, President, First National Bank, Sandusky, Ohio. 

J. H. Mitrarp, Cashier, Omaha National Bank, Omaha, Nebraska. 

Mr. H. H. Camp, of Milwaukee, read an interesting paper on the //istory of 
Western Banking. 

Mr. George Kk. Gibson, of California, followed with a paper on banking in 
that State, which was listened to with much attention. 

A resolution to the effect that the members of the Convention meet in the 
hall to-morrow ten minutes previous to the time appointed for business for the 
purpose of becoming better acquainted, was adopted. 

The Convention then adjourned until to-morrow at 11 o'clock. 


SECOND Day, August 7th, 1879. 


The attendance at the Convention this morning was very large. The first 
thing in order was the address of Mr. Knox, which we give in full : 


ADDRESS OF HON. JOHN FAY KNOX, COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENC!) 


When I received, a few days ago, an invitation of this Association to address 
and participate in its proceedings, I hesitated as to the propriety of an accept- 
ance of the invitation. As the head of the National Bank Department of the 
United States, it becomes my duty, several times in each year, to receive from 
the more than 2,000 National banks of the country reports of their condition, 
to scrutinize them closely, and then, without fear or favor, to call the atten- 
tion of the officers to such violations of law as may exist. 

Your Association is formed for social purposes, and for an interchange of 
opinions, not only in reference to any proposed amendment of the laws gov- 
erning the banks, but also, perhaps, as to the conduct of the National Bank 
Department itself. It has seemed to me that the head of this department 
might not, perhaps, be a welcome guest on such an occasion; or that, if wel- 
comed, it would possibly be after the manner in which boys in vacation might 
be expected to greet a scolding school-master, who should suddenly intrude 
himself upon them while having a good time in their midsummer holiday. 

Besides, this is not exclusively a Convention of National bankers. The 
whole number of incorporated and private banks represented here is more than 
sixty-four hundred, of which number the National banks are somewhat less 
than one-third ; so that, even if the Comptroller were warmly welcomed by the 
members of the National system, the State banks, the Savings banks, and the 
private bankers might, perhaps, properly exclaim: ‘*By what right or courtesy 
does the official head of the National Bank Department, who is continually 
setting forth the merits of the National system, thrust his opinion upon us in 
this Convention, who are not bound by the law of that system ?’’ 

These may, therefore, seem to be good reasons why the Comptroller should 
be absent from the Convention, or why, if present, he should be a listener 
merely, without taking part in its proceedings, or in any way presuming to 
dictate to or intrude his opinions upon or instruct those whose business 1s 
quite independent of laws enacted at Washington. But, upon further reflection, 
it occurred to him that, after all, this Association is really indebted to the 
Treasury Department at Washington for the figures which show the present 
dimensions of the banking business of this country, and which gives not only 
the existing number of banks and bankers, but also the amount of their capl- 
tal and deposits. 

THE COLLECTION OF BANK STATISTICS, 

The occasion of their being indebted to the Comptroller for this information 
is that, until very recently, no adequate authority or means have existed for 
obtaining it. In 1873 an act was passed by Congress, directing the Comptroller 
to collate such information, and an effort was then made by him, but with 
indifferent success, to obtain it from the different State officials, Many of the 
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States do not require such data to be furnished to any State official, and none 
the States require any of its private bankers to make any official reports 
shatever. But all banks and private bankers throughout, the whole country 
ue obliged to report to the Treasury Department the amount of their capital 
il deposits, for purposes of taxation. Acting, therefore, upon this idea, a 
»y field for exploration was found in the files of the Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue. In that office are multitudinous papers received from every 
wllection district in the country, giving the information mentioned as to every 
existing banking institution and public or private banker. These huge piles of 
papers were transferred temporarily to the office of the Comptroller, and there 
arranged by States and cities, and tabulated, and the result of weeks of labor 
yon them appear in a single table of five lines, giving the geographical divis- 
us, the capital, the deposits, and the total number of public and _ private 
establishments in this country engaged in the business of banking, as follows: 


TABLES OF BANKING CAPITAL AND DEPOSITS. 
State Banks and Trust Savings Banks Sav. Banks 
é yraphical Companies. Private Bankers. with Capital without Cap 
tvistons. _ —_/-— —~ ———- -— —— — giapucaueatecae, ok 
y 31st, 1878. No. Capital. Deposits. No. Capital. Deposits.No.Cap'l.Dep'’ts. No. Dep’ ts. 
Mil. Mit. Mil, Mil. Mil. Mil. Mil 


ngland States 42. 8.19. 15.06. Wi 2.86. 3-23. - 0.07. 1.14. 441 . 403.43 
© States. ...ce6 217. 42.45.122.10. 916. 34.48. 61.92. 3.0.16. 1.37. 190. 358.63 
States..... 333. 27.38 30:67... 280. 7.30. 13.68. 4.0.88... 0.28. 3. 2084 

stern States and 
Tritories E - 46.33. 61.65 . 1,589 . 33-16. 105.00. + 2.33. 22.39 - 34- 39-05 


+ 124.35 - 229.48 . 2,856 . 77.80 . 183.83 . + 3-24. 26.18 . 668 . 803.39 


In each of the past four years this work has been repeated, so that now, 

ally, the country is informed, not only of the grand aggregates, but the 
ures are given for each State and Territory in the Union. I also give a 
table showing the aggregate average capital and deposits for the period named 
fall banks other than National, together with the capital and deposits of the 
National banks on June 29 following : 

State Banks, Savings Banks, 
Geographical Private Bankers, etc., National Banks, 
Divisions. May 31, 1878. Fune 29, 1878. Total. 


jai : 5 aS tne = are joins 
No. Capital, Deposits. No. Capital. Deposits, No. Capital. Deposit: 
Mil. Mil, Mil. Mil, Mil, Mil 
11.12. 422.86. 542. 166.52. 128.83. 1,097. 177-64. 551-69 
77-09 + 544-07 - 34. 177.18 . 374-89 . 1,960 . 254.27. 918.9 
35-55 + 47+77- . -49+ 35-94+ 696. 67.04. 83.7: 
g 





—_—-—s-- ——— 
New England States.. 555- 


62. 2 


28.09 . + 95-20. 137-§0. 2,703 . 176.82. 365.5 





+ 205.38 . 1,242.79 . 2,056 . 470.34 - 677.16 . 6,456 . 675.77 - 1,919-95 


From this table it will be seen that the total number of banks and_bank- 
ts in the country at the dates named was 6,456, with a total banking capital 

nearly six hundred and seventy-six millions (675,776,198), and _ total 
Ceposits of nearly one billion nine hundred and twenty millions ($ 1,919,954, 201). 
. The Comptroller may then possibly be thought entitled to some considera- 
mM when it is known that at least twice a year he has, at his command, 
“ormation which gives the tax returns, not alone of the National banks, but 
! every other bank and banker in the land, when he has free access to the 
amily secrets of you all, so that he knows precisely the average amount of 
capital and deposits you each had for the six months ending on the last day 
: May and November of each year, and not only that, but how many of the 
Private bankers of the country report no capital at all! 


THE RELATIONS OF NATIONAL AND STATE BANKS. 
But, seriously why should I apologize further? I well know and appreciate 
‘ow much the National banking system is indebted for its rapid progress and 
‘ecéss to the conversion of so many of the State banks into National Asso- 
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ciations, The leading banking business in the City of Washington has long 
been conducted, not by a National bank, but by a private banker, whose 
name, as well as that of his previous partner, is well known to all. Two of 
the oldest and leading banks in the City of New York are State banks, and 
their statements show that they hold the necessary amount of reserve, and 
conform to other useful restrictions, without regard to the provisions of the 
National Bank Act. I know full well that nowhere can there be found insti- 
tutions which have been for years, and still are, conducted upon sounder 
banking principles than many of the State banks in the principal cities and 
villages of the country, of which number the institution presided over by the 
worthy President of this Association is an honorable example. 


THE RESULTS OF TAXATION, 


As I have before suggested, the taxation of banks and bankers has produced 
at least one beneficial result, in that it has enabled the Comptroller to com- 
pile statistics in reference to the entire banking business of the country, which 
heretofore had been utterly unattainable. To be sure, the coffers of the Gov- 
ernment have, at the same time, been largely replenished, but if this tax has 
been excessive and collected to the detriment of the business and commerce 
of the country, it cannot be considered an unmixed benefit. One of the evil 
results of this system of taxation has been to largely increase the rates of 
interest in the rural districts; and thus to place its burden upon that class of 
people who, of all others, are least able to bear it. The bank taxes, both 
State and National, have been most arbitrary and unjust, in many cases result- 
ing in the collection of twice or three times the amount imposed upon other 
capital, while the law provides that it shall be exactly the same. Its evil 
effects are seen in the rapid reduction of banking capital which has taken 
place, and which is most noticeable in the City of New York. The tax upon 
deposits should long ago have been repealed; and if the carefully prepared 
tables, and the sound arguments in favor of such repeal, which have been so 
frequently presented by this Association, had received the favorable consider- 
ation from Congress to which it is believed they are entitled, it would have 
long since been accomplished. 


WHY THE TAX HAS BEEN RETAINED, 


Why, then, has not the desired legislation been obtained? The reasons are 
the following : 

First.—The income from the tax has been needed by the Government. 

Second.—An unreasonable prejudice has existed against the banks. 

The first-named reason has abundant answer in the annual saving of 
$ 14,000,000 of interest upon the public debt, largely, too, at the expense of 
the banks, who were large holders of United States bonds. 

The prejudice against banks in this country has, undoubtedly, partly arisen 
from the losses sustained by the people in former years, upon the circulating 
notes of these institutions. But the present generation of young men have 
not experienced such losses; and the reasons for this prejudice must be 
looked for elsewhere. I remember during my first banking experience to have 
read from the title page of the BANKER’s MAGAZINE the following motto: 
‘*No expectation of forbearance or indulgence should be encouraged. Favor 
and benevolence are not the attributes of good banking. Strict justice and 
the rigid performance of contracts are its proper foundation.” And it is prob- 
able that the strict observance of a motto like this would account, in a large 
degree, for this unreasonable prejudice. 

A good banker is one who takes better care of other people’s money than 
of his own, A good bank is one whose assets can be converted into money 
on short notice, if it should be necessary to pay its debts; and I have the 
pleasure of the acquaintance of many such institutions. 

During hard times people generally are short of money. The borrowers are 
many, and the lenders are few, and good borrowers are scarce also. Money 
can only be loaned by good bankers to those who are certain to pay. In this 
country, particularly, and in all new countries, there are an abundance ol 
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schemes and projects, the operations of which require much money. If a 
banker will lend, the risk is his; the profit is the borrowers. Those who will 
not lend other people’s money on the security of doubtful enterprises, are 
“money sharks,” or ‘‘gold bugs,” and ‘‘ bloated bondholders.” 

The ‘‘clever fellows” are those who borrow other people’s money, and spend 
it generously, and frequently come to speedy grief, and their friends with them— 
while the prudent, careful banker survives the evil times and wins the confi- 
dence of all. The refusal to loan money except upon the best security, may 
account, largely, for the prejudice against banks and bankers as a class, but 
when good times come, and when people generally are prosperous, the prejudice 
ceases to a large extent. Holders of bonds bearing four-per-cent. interest, can 
hardly be called ‘* bloated ;” ‘‘gold bugs” who loan money in Wall street at 
from two per cent. to four per cent. per annum, cannot well be termed “ money 
sharks.” I look for a change of opinion among the people, in reference to 
banks and bankers who have survived the evil times through which you all 
have passed. If the people change their minds, the minds of members of Con- 
gress will also change ; so that I feel quite certain that the tax upon deposits 
will be repealed by the next Congress. At any rate, it is the duty of this 
Association to persist with line upon line, and precept upon precept, here a 
little and there a little, until its repeal is accomplished. 


RESUMPTION. 


Every citizen of this country, and particulary those in the immediate service 
f the Government, feel proud of the late achievements of the Treasury 
Department. During the last two-and-one-third years the Secretary has sold 
$741,522,000 of four-per-cent. bonds. He also sold sixty-five millions of four- 
and-a-half per cent. bonds., fifty millions of them at a premium of one-and-a- 
half per cent. for resumption purposes. Five hundred and sixteen millions of 
the four-per-cent. bonds were used to pay off the outstanding six-per-cent. 
bonds, and the avails of 194 millions—150 millions, of which were sold at a 
premium of one-half of one per cent., were used to redeem bonds bearing 
interest at five per cent. The annual saving in interest upon these transactions 
amounts to more than fourteen millions of dollars ($ 14,297,177 ). 

But the financial marvels of the first four months succeeding resumption day 
January 1, 1879) are beyond all precedent. No nation* ever before within 
one hundred days sold 537 millions ( $ 537,676,550 ) of bonds at as low a rate 
of interest as four per cent. No nation ever before in one hundred days made 
an annual saving of eight millions ( $8,810,468) in interest upon its public 
debt. No nation ever before resumed specie payment with 670 millions of 
paper money in circulation. Never before have any people evinced such 
unbounded faith in the credit of the nation as have the American people, dur- 
ing the past six months. The man cannot be found in all this land who since 
the resumption of specie payments, has demanded a dollar of coin because he 
lacked faith in the issues of the country or of the banks. The amount of gold 
coin in the Treasury and in the banks is to-day greater than on the day of 
resumption. The Treasury has redeemed nearly 120 millions ($119,501, 109 ) 
f U. S. bonds with legal-tender notes, and not a dollar of coin has been 
demanded in payment of 500 millions of called bonds. 


HOW IT WAS ACCOMPLISHED. 


How has this great work of specie payments, which has been the great topic 
of discussion in this country for the past fourteen years, been accomplished ? 
First, the country at large has, during the past three years, been blessed with 
abundant harvests, producing millionst of bushels of wheat and corn and other 


*The French loan of 21st June, 1871, was for 2,291,611,060 francs, or about $ 460,000,000. 

lhe loan was at five per cent., and sold at 82.50, about equivalent to six-per-cent. bonds at par. 

I ibsequent large loan of about $ 500,000,000 was negotiated upon slightly more favorable 
s. These loans are now quoted at 115% in the London market, and realize to investors 

bout four-and-one-eighth ( 4.34) per cent. 

*In the fiscal year 1878, the product of corn was 1,360 millions; wheat 425 millions; cotton, 

68 millions pounds ; wool, 207 millions; tobacco, 1877, 560 million pounds. 
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cereals, and millions of pounds of cotton, and wool, and tobacco, pork and beef, 
while say eighty millions of gold and silver have been produced annually from 
our mines, in excess of the amounts used in the arts and manufacture ; so that 
the small amount exported from. the country in excess of imports has hardly been 
felt. By means of our magnificent net work of railroads, cattle are transported 
from distant plains, which, but recently, were the home of the buffalo and the 
antelope, and wheat, from the fabulous new fields of Minnesota and Dakota, 
so quickly and so cheaply, that we not only feed our English and German 
cousins with the choicest beef and finest flour, but undersell them under the 
shadow of their own farm houses. 

Our manufactured articles have also found new markets, and the balance of 
trade has been turned largely in our favor. The exports during the fiscal year 
1878, were more than 257 millions (257,814,234), and during the calendar 
year more than 305 millions ( $ 305,279,590 ) ; and during the fiscal year 1879, 
more than 264 millions ( $ 264,636,602 ); the excess of exports* for the vear 
1878 being more than three times as much as that of 1876, and more than 
two-thirds greater than that of 1877 

In the second place, we had at the head of affairs in the Treasury Depart- 
ment a man with long experience as Chairman of the Finance Committee of the 
United States Senate, and who was familiar with all the financial legislation of 
the country since the suspension of specie payments, He entered upon the 
work of resumption with energy, with firmness, with patience, and independence 
of judgment. If he at any time doubted, no one knew his doubts. He 
exhibited in this work what the American people love most of all to find ina 
public man—pluck! He had faith in the accomplishment of his purpose, from 
the date of the commencement of the work to its conclusion; and he thus 
inspired confidence in thousands of others who desired resumption but feared 
the result—who believed in it, but had doubts as to the possibility of its suc- 
cessful accomplishment. 

Resumption was made certain on the Ist day of January, 1879, by the cheer- 
ful co-operation of the banks. During the last months of the past year, the 
principal question nad been: ‘*What will the banks do on resumption day?” 
They held more than 125 millions of legal-tender notes, nearly one-third of 
which were held by banks in the City of New York, and these notes became 
coin certificates on the day of resumption. The banks in New York could have 
presented at the Treasury of the United States more than forty millions of legal 
tenders upon a single day, and their action would have influenced that of their 
correspondents, and of other monetary institutions. of the country, and have 
weakened the faith of the advocates of resumption everywhere. Such an act, if 
it had not defeated resumption, would certainly have embarrassed it, and might 
possibly have postponed indefinitely its consummation. But I am happy to bear 
witness that no stich action upon the part of the banks was ever contemplated. 
In the course of my duties I had the pleasure of meeting, late in the month of 
October, officers of many of the principal banks in New York City. These gen- 
tlemen were cordial and earnest in their advocacy of resumption from the frst, 
and assured me that everything in their power should be done to strengthen 
the hands of the Secretary, and in furtherance of the good work. 

The propriety of making the Assistant Treasurer a member of the Clearing 
House, and of receiving United States notes instead of coin in the payment of 
the interest upon the public debt, of coin checks of the Government, and of 
balances between the banks and the Government was favored almost without 
exception. An appointment was made with the Secretary, and pursuant to this 
arrangement a committee of National and State bank officers met that officer at 
his office in Washington early in November, others being present, at which 
time the following points were discussed : 

First.—Hereafter, drafts drawn upon any bank represented in the Clearing-House 
Association in the City of New York, received by the Assistant Treasurer in that 
City, may be presented to such bank at the Clearing House for payment. 

Second.—Hereafter, drafts drawn upon the Assistant Treasurer at New York, 
may be adjusted by him at the Clearing House, and the balance due from the 


* Excess of exports in fiscal year 1876, $ 79,643,481; in 1877, $ 151,152,094; in 1878, $257,814,234- 
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United States may be paid at his office in United States notes or Clearing-House 
certificates, 

Third.—After the 1st of January next, payment of checks presented to the 
Assistant Treasurer by any bank connected with the Clearing House may be made 
by him in United States notes. 


These points were submitted to the New York Clearing-House, which ‘is 
composed of forty-nine National and thirteen State banks, and the following 
propositions were adopted by it for the guidance of the banks in the transac- 
tion of business after the Ist day of January, 1879, which propositions were 
likewise subsequently adopted by the Clearing House in Boston : 


1. Decline receiving gold coins as ‘‘ special deposits,” but accept and treat them 
only as ‘‘lawful money.” 

2. Abolish special exchanges of gold checks at the Clearing House. 

3. Pay and receive balances between banks at Clearing House, either in gold or 
United States legal tender. 

In addition to these propositions, others having reference to the receipt of the 
silver dollar and the discontinuance of special gold accounts were adopted by the 
banks, as follows: 

4. Receive silver dollars upon deposit only under special contract to withdraw 
the same in kind. 

5. Prohibit payment of balances at Clearing House in silver certificates, or in 
silver dollars, excepting as subsidiary coin in small sums (say under $10). 

6. Discontinue gold special accounts by notice to dealers to terminate them on rst 
January next. 

On the day of the announcement of this arrangement, all doubts of resump- 
tion ceased, gold declined in value, and more than a month before the day 
fixed by law resumption had practically been reached, so thet upon that day 
the country was surprised to learn that, although the banks of the City of New 
York held forty millions of Treasury notes, not one dollar had been demanded 
in coin, As at the commencement of the war the banks parted with their gold 
for the benefit of the Government, so at its close, and upon the resumption of 
specie payments they relinquished the right and privilege of again demanding it, 
and were well satisfied to receive instead the demand notes of the Government, 
which are redeemable in coin upon presentation. 


THE COINAGE ACT OF 1873—THE SILVER QUESTION. 


A zealous advocate of silver coinage recently said in Congress that no man 
has yet been bold enough to acknowledge the authorship of the section in the 
Coinage Act of 1873, which discontinued the coinage of the silver dollar. 

It is not considered etiquette in Washington for subordinate officers of the 
Government to reply to statements of members of Congress; like good 
children, they are only to speak when spoken to. Except for this fact the 
gentleman mentioned could have been promptly answered by reference to a 
paragraph in Senate Mis. Doc. 132, Forty-first Congress, Second Session, 1870, 
which is a report transmitted to Congress, with a draft of the bill which sub- 
stantially, three years thereafter, became the ‘‘ Coinage Act of 1873.” The 
paragraph mentioned, which is headed in capitals, ‘‘ Silver Dollar—Its discon- 
tinuance as a standard,” is as follows: 


SILVER DOLLAR—ITS DISCONTINUANCE AS A STANDARD. 

The coinage of the silver dollar-piece, the history of which is here given, is dis- 
continued in the proposed bill. It is by law the dollar unit, and assuming the 
value 0; gold to be fifteen-and-one-half times that of silver. being about the mean ratio 
for the past six years, is worth in gold a premium of about three per cent. (its 
value being $103.12), and intrinsically more than seven per cent. premium in our 
other silver coin, its value thus being $107.42. The present laws consequently 
authorize both a gold-dollar unit and a silver-dollar unit, differing from each other 
in intrinsic value. The present gold-dollar piece is made the dollar unit in the 
proposed bill, and the silver-dollar piece is discontinued. If, however, such a coin 
1s authorized, it should be issued only as a commercial dollar, not as a standard 
unit of account, and of the exact value of the Mexican dollar, which is the favor- 
ite for circulation in China and Japan, and other Oriental countries. 


The author of this report to Congress drew that section of the act which, 
with slight amendment thereafter, discontinued the coinage of the silver dollar 
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piece, as may be seen by reference to the printed bill in the appendix of the 
report itself. This report three times distinctly stated that the bill accompany- 
ing it purposes to discontinue the issue of that coinage. In a subsequent 
report transmitted to Congress on June 25th, 1870, this identical section of the 
bill was considered by various mining experts, and discussed by them. The 
first report was published in full in the BANKER’s MAGAZINE, and extracts from 
the second report, containing the opinions of different persons in reference to 
the discontinuance of the coinage of the silver dollar was also published in that 
magazine. This section of the act was also discussed by the Board of Trade 
and the Chamber of Commerce in the city of New York, and was recom- 
mended by them, as may be seen by their published reports of these associa- 
tions. The House was informed by the members of the Committee upon Coin- 
age, and others, of this provision, and the bill was printed thirteen times by 
order of Congress, and once by the Commissioners revising the statutes, and 
was considered during five successive sessions. If the provisions of the bill 
were not well understood it was certainly not the fault of its advocates, but 
rather of those who neglected to give the subject attention. As has been pre- 
viously said by me, ‘‘if the question of the double standard did not become 
prominent in the discussion of the bill, it was for the reason that usage had 
established the gold dollar as the unit—the silver dollar, on account of its 
greater relative value, having, with the Mexican dollar and pistareen, disap- 
peared from the circulation of the country. The Coinage Act of 1873, and the 
Revised Statutes of 1874, simply registered in the form of statute what had 
been really the unwritten law of the land for nearly forty years.”’ 

The statement that the bill passed Congress without due consideration has 
no foundation whatever in fact, and would not be referred to at this time 
except for the allegation made by a distinguished gentleman, who, on a former 
occasion, addressed this Convention, that the act did not receive due consid- 
eration by Congress, and that it was not considered at all by any board of 
trade, or by any body of citizens. It is not probable that any act passed by 
any Congress ever received more care in its preparation, or was ever sub- 
mitted to the criticism of so great a number of practical and scientific experts 
as was this Coinage Act of 1873. The statements in reference to the surrepti- 
tious or inadvertent passage of the bill were subsequently repeated in the city 
of Paris by a member of the Silver Commission, and was sufficiently answered, 
not by an American, but by the distinguished member of the Commission from 
the Republic of Switzerland, who presented official documents to confirm his 
statements. 

A well-known scientific author* and writer on financial subjects, in_ criticis- 
ing the report of the Paris Silver Commission, refers to this subject as follows: 

Another act which must have placed our Commissioners at a moral disadvantage 
was their filing the humiliating plea that the Act of 1873, demonetizing the silver 
dollar was passed through inadvertence. 

It is difficult to see what this plea meant, what relation it had to the business 
of the Conference, or what object was to be gained by raising it. If a proposed 
law can be debated in Congress for five years, be reported several times from Com- 
mittees, in various forms, be recommended by the Secretary of the Treasury in at 
least one annual report, finally pass both Houses of Congress, and be signed by 
the President, then remain on the statute books for two or three years without 
any one knowing it, and all through ‘‘inadvertence,” what shall we say of our 
political system, or of the attention of our people or our legislators to public 
affairs? Every one who cares for the good name of his country will certainly 
say: ‘‘Try to keep the fact out of the newspapers, and, by no means confess it 
to our neighbors.” The plea was as pointless as humiliating. Had our delegates 
frankly said that at the time of the passage of the act silver had long ceased to 
circulate in their country, except as a subsidiary coin, that therefore, the legislation 
discontinuing its coinage and legal tender was, at the time, only a matter of 
form—the acceptance of a historical fact—but that the extraordinary fall in the 
price of silver which had occurred in the meantime had again called public atten- 
tion to the subject, and convinced us that silver should be money of full power, 
and thus led us to retrace our steps—the statement would have been correct and 
frank, and would have produced a much better effect than did the plea actually 
put forward. 

*The Silver Commission and the Silver Question. Juternational Review, March, 1879, by ‘ 
Professor Simon Newcomb. 
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THE DOUBLE STANDARD. 


Having thus found it necessary upon this occasion to refer to the subject of 
the silver coinage, I cannot well avoid saying that, in my opinion, there is 
not properly any such thing as a double standard. 

In the words of a veteran* Member of Congress, now an ardent silver advo- 
cate, used by him during the discussion of the ‘* Coinage Act of 1873,” about 
ten months before its final passage: ‘It is impossible to retain the double 
standard. The values of gold and silver continually fluctuate. You cannot 
determine this year what will be the relative values of gold and silver next 
year. They were fifteen to one a short time ago; they are sixteen to one 
now. 

That which is called a double standard is simply an alternative standard ; 
the silver circulating to the exclusion of gold whenever the Mint and the 
market rate is such that silver is overvalued in its relations to gold, and in 
turn the gold circulating to the exclusion of silver when gold is really the over- 
valued metal. 

France and the other nations forming the Latin Union have a silver coin- 
age which is restricted in amount; otherwise they would not have what is 
erroneously called a double standard for a single day, for immediately upon their 
Mint being open for the free coinage of silver, gold would cease to circulate, 
and silver would take its place. I may add that the coinage of their legal- 
tender. silver—the silver piece of five francs—has been discontinued until by 
unanimous consent of the contracting nations, it shall be resumed—virtually 
an indefinite suspension of such coinage. 

The United States does not possess a double standard, for the coinage of 
silver is limited to $2,000,000 a month, the bullion therefor being purchased 
by the Government at the current market price, thereby reserving the profit to 
the people through their Treasury. Immediately upon the passage of the pro- 
posed ** Free Silver Coinage Bill,” we shall pass from a gold to a silver stand- 
ard, unless the present relative value of the two metals become reversed. 
The Act of June 28th, 1834, authorized a reduction of about 6} per cent. in 
the weight of the gold standard, the dollar being reduced from 27 grains to 
25.8 grains, thus practically demonetizing the silver coin by overvaluing the 
standard of gold coin, and bringing the latter into circulation to the exclusion 
of the relatively dearer metal; and the Act of » 1853, reduced the 
amount of fine silver in the full legal-tender silver coins of a less denomina- 
tion than one dollar, and made them a legal-tender only for sums not exceed- 
ing five dollars, for the purpose of retaining them in circulation. 

If it was proper thus to reduce the value of the gold coin, and subsequently 
the value of the silver coin, in order to continue them in circulation, it would 
seem as proper at the present time to increase the quantity of fine metal in 
the silver coin, in order to retain in circulation the gold. If, however, silver 
is to be forced into circulation instead of greenbacks, which the people greatly 
prefer, or gold, the demonetization of gold is certain to follow from the opera- 
tion of the coinage laws. 

It is believed that the evils of the threatened silver standard will yet be 
avoided by judicious legislation, effecting a discontinuance by limitation of 
the existing silver coinage, and by commercial treaties which shall adjust the 
relative values of the precious metals to the current market standard. 


THE NATIONAL BANKING SYSTEM. 


The National banking system has now been in operation for nearly sixteen 
years, and it is surprising how few amendments it has been found necessary 
to make since the revision of the original act in 1864. 

It is comparatively an easy task to prepare a banking law for a single State, 
but it is quite another thing to draw one which shall be suited to the varying 
conditions of a great country, composed of forty different States. It cannot 
be denied that the workings of the present law have been admirable, and 


*Speech of Hon. W. D. Kelley, House of Representatives. Congressional Globe, Vol. 102, 
page 2316, April gth, 1872. 
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that its results have exceeded the most sanguine expectations of those who 
favored its passage. Its successful operation is acknowledged, not only in this 
country but elsewhere. 

The English financial journals are full of discussion upon bank reforms, and 
many of the most prominent features of our National system are zealously 
advocated by them. A bill has recently been introduced into the House of 
Commons—a copy of which I have—advocating such features of our law as 
the auditing or examination of the accounts of the banks, and the limitation 
of the individual liability of shareholders, and of the amount of loans permissi- 
ble to any individual or corporation. The leading financial journal of England, 
the London Lconomist, has suggested that the principle be adopted by the joint- 
steck banks of giving security to their circulating notes by the deposit of Gov- 
ernment bonds, which is substantially the system of the Bank of England. 
There is no doubt that the question of bank reform is to become one of the 
principal topics of discussion, both in and out of Parliament, during the next 
few years. 

The old system of banking, with branches, in so many different and remote 
places, is sure, sooner or later, to be discontinued, and a more compact and 
uniform system will be established in England and in her colonies. 

The London LZconomist, in referring to this matter recently, says: 


The reserve of the Anglo-Indian banks are two-fold—the capital paid-up and the 
deposits, Nobody can examine, even hastily, the table of the results and expenses 
of these banks (tables of profit and loss and results and expenditures are given ), 
without seeing that it gives a most unfavorable picture of the banks generally for 
the years 1877 and 1878. 

In the case of the Oriental and Chartered Mercantile, the public already know 
from the reports presented to, and proceedings taken place at, the official meetings 
of proprietors that, at the close of 1878, it had become imperative to employ all 
available resources for making up actual losses and covering depreciated assets. . . 

We have seen from tables that the actual dividends obtained by shareholders in 
the Indian banks are, on the whole group, about six-and-a-half per cent., and for 
the three years, 1876-7-8, considerably less. We have seen also that the expenses 
are very heavy indeed. The risks of the business are extremely great by reason of 
distance, difference of climate, reckless or incompetent agents, etc., and the conclu- 
sion must be that for a precarious six or six-and-a-half per cent. it is not worth 
the while of a prudent investor to put his money into Indian bank shares until a 
very radical reform has been established. 

In the case of the Oriental Bank it is plain that, with fifty-six branches and sub- 
branches scattered over India, China, Australia, New Zealand, Mauritius, South 
Africa, and other regions, the area covered is far too great, the capital employed 
insufficient, and the expenses exhausting. The Chartered Mercantile, with its sixteen 
branches, is not free from the same faults. Then the liablilities of the banks for 
bills and credits in the form of acceptances, either by themselves or by other banks 
in London on their behalf, are most formidable. The Chartered, of India, shows 
under this head five-and-a-quarter millions sterling ; the Chartered Mercantile, five 
millions ; and the Oriental, seven millions. It will be said that these large liabili- 
ties are covered by document bill or other securities. This is doubtless the case; 
but the obvious answer is, that the losses in this kind of business are now officially 
confessed in several of the cases to have been so severe as to prove that while the 
liability has been large and onerous, the security has been inadequate. 

In conclusion, it is perfectly clear that during 1877-78 the Indian banks as a 
class—there are one or two most favorable exceptions, at the head of which is the 
Agra—have had a severe warning to curtail their competition and amend their 
system of business.—London Economist, Fune 28, 1879. 

I have recently received from the Minister of Finance in Italy more than 
seventy pages of proof sheets, printed in the French language, which have 
been translated, revised and returned to him for the purpose of being pub- 
lished, so as to give information of the principal features of our system to 
those interested in financial matters in Italy. Correspondence has been opened 
with the Bank Department at Washington by many of the different South 
American States, and by bank officers and residents in Canada, who look with 
favor upon our system; and even Japan has a system of National banking 
modeled after our own, which, [ am informed by the Japanese Minister, is 
working to the satisfaction of that Government. 

Thus, while a portion of the people of this country seem intent upon the 
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destruction of a most excellent system of banking, the people of other countries 
look with admiration upon it, and many of the most intelligent financiers in 
foreign countries would rejoice in its substitution for those in operation among 
them. It usually requires years of discussion to bring about any very important 
reform in financial matters; and our own excellent system, which has accom- 
plished so much, could never have been inaugurated except for the necessities 
of the National Government in the midst of a war which, at that time, 
seemed to threaten its existence, 


PRIVATE BANKING AND STATE BANKING MORE PROFITABLE, 


I am frequently asked by bankers whether it is better to’do business as a 
private banker, as a State bank, or as a member of the National system. To 
which I answer: ‘‘If you are a private banker and have undoubted credit and 
the confidence of your dealers, and your business is well in hand, you can with 
skill and good management undoubtedly make more money by continuing as you 
are than by subjecting yourself to the numerous and burdensome restrictions 
of the National Bank Act. If you manage a State bank and your stockholders 
are in accord and do not take advantage of their position, either as shareholders 
or directors, to borrow all of your money, your present organization, which is 
free from the trammels of the National system, can be made more profitable 
as it is than as a National association. That this view is in accordance with 
the judgment of many of those engaged in banking is evident, as I have fre- 
quently stated before, from the fact that there are in this country 853 State 
banks and 2,856 private bankers who choose to remain such in preference to 
entering the National system. 

The profit arising from circulation upon a banking capital of $50,000 will 
not average more than $800 or $900 annually, and it is easy to understand 
why there is no particular inducement for a well-established banker to subject 
himself to the yoke of legal restrictions imposed by the Bank Act for this 
small amount of compensation. Yet I have rarely met with a private banker, 
or with an officer of a State bank, who did not acknowledge how greatly the 
business of banking has been improved since the National Bank Act was 
passed ; and I never met with one of either kind who desired that the system 
should be overthrown. 

There are, no doubt, many persons, particularly in the Southern States, who 
believe that upon the ruins of the National Banking System could be again 
built up the old State systems, with the right to issue currency equal, at the 
very least, to the amount of capital invested and without security of any kind 
being given therefor; and who also expect that the old rates of exchange pre- 
valent in the old times will again return for their benefit and profit. I cannot 
do better than to refer such people to a book* recently written by Judge 
Hughes, of Norfolk, Va., in which he says: 


The plausible idea obtains that we could have a domestic bank circulation for 
domestic purposes which need never pass the borders of the State, and which we 
could all mutually agree to receive and pay at par in our domestic transactions. 
Alas! we cannot be in a world of steamboats, railroads, and telegraphs, and yet 
have backwoods methods of business and primitive simplicity of transactions. We 
are of the great world as well as in it. We can now go from Richmond to Quebec 
or Cuba sooner or nearly as soon as we could formerly make a trip to Lynchburg. 
We can cross the ocean to Liverpool sooner than we could formerly cross the State 
to Kanawha. We can go to sleep in Richmond and wake up in Boston or Cincin- 
nati, running over several States during the nap, wholly oblivious of their old 
ideas of State sovereignty. The dealings of our merchants are no _ longer 
local and at long intervals. They make their purchases at great distances and 
make them weekly, daily, hourly, where they formerly made them once or twice a 
year. The annual amount of domestic commerce (the internal dealings between 
communities) in the United States is said to reach thirty thousand millions of dol- 
lars. Could this be carried on with local currencies, worthless and unknown a 
hundred miles from the place of issue ? 


The wisdom of many of the prominent features of the National Banking 


*A Popular Treatise on the Currency Question, written from a Southern point of view by 
Robt. W. Hughes, U. S. Judge of the Eastern District of Virginia. Putnam’s Sons. 1879 
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System, such as those relating to reserve, security for circulating notes, pub- 
licity, examinations, and others is generally acknowledged. 


NO SAVING TO THE GOVERNMENT FROM THE ADDITIONAL ISSUE OF 
GREENBACKS., 


But it is now proposed to abolish it, simply on the ground that money may 
thereby be saved to the Government. The people are told that the banks 
hold $ 350,000,000 in United States bonds, and that upon them they receive 
from fifteen million to seventeen million of dollars interest annually, and that 
in addition thereto they have returned to them by the Government nearly as 
great an amount of circulating notes as they deposit in bonds, so that they 
have the benefit of a double interest, while other people, who are not so 
fortunate, receive simple interest only on their investments. 

These orators seem to forget that the National banking system uprooted 
the systems of many States, which authorized the issue of circulating notes to 
an amount equal to the capital invested, and in many instances to more than 
the capital, without requiring the deposit of any security whatever for such 
notes, which system is now in operation in the United Kingdom, in Canada, 
and in most of the other countries. All such institutions receive double inter- 
est, while they are exempt from the requirements that they shall give security 
to the bill holder. Nor are they subject to the severe but wholesome restric- 
tions which are admitted to be necessary in any sound system of banking. 

These statements as to double profits, which are so often made, sound well 
to the ear, and many persons unacquainted with the facts are undoubtedly 
convinced by such reasoning. As an illustration of the many misrepresenta- 
tions upon the subject of the profits of the National banks, I remark that I 
recently received from a correspondent in Iowa a newspaper which contained 
a communication signed by one James O’Neil, who states that he arrived in 
this country in 1864; that in 1865 he organized a National bank in the 
State of New York, with a capital of $100,000, in 1868 another bank in the 
State of Ohio and another in Indiana in 1869, and that he subsequently organ- 
ized National banks in seven other States in the West and South by means 
of the circulation and profits upon the original capital, and that between the 
years 1865 and in 1870 realized more than $2,000,000 of profits from these 
banks. Upon the receipt of this letter a thorough examination of the files of 
the office was made, which developed the fact that the signature of James 
O’Neil did not appear upon the articles of association of any bank in any of 
these States, and that he had never been a_ stockholder thereof. This 
information was transmitted to my correspondent in Iowa, since which time 
it has been ascertained that no such person as James O’Neil can be found, 
and it is not probable that this particular James O’Neil exists anywhere but 
in the realms of fiction ! 

I have carefully examined this subject, and can assure all parties, it is not 
necessary to assure the members of this Convention, that there is upon an 
average, not two per cent. of profit annually upon bank circulation, if based 
upon four-per-cent. bonds. It can be readily demonstrated to any impartial 
person that the net profit to all of the National banks now organized, arising 
from their circulation, does not exceed $6,500,000 annually, and that the net 
amount of interest paid by the Government to the banks upon that portion of 
their bonds which equals the circulation returned to them, less the tax upon 
that circulation, would be but ( $9,564.75) nine and one-half millions annually, 
if four-per-cent. bonds alone are deposited. 

Under our currency system, as it now is, the National banks hold nearly 
one-third of the legal-tender notes as a reserve fund, and the State banks and 
private bankers also hold large amounts, so that a comparatively small amount 
of coin is sufficient for the Government to hold for the redemption of its 
present issues. But if the Government is to issue all of the paper currency of 
the country, then the banks, fearing the result of such an issue, will prefer to 
hold coin for its reserve, and it will be necessary for the Government to hold, 
as a fund for the redemption of its notes, an increased amount of reserve ; the 
interest upon which, even at four per cent., will approximate very nearly, if it 
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does not exceed, to the amount of net interest now received by the banks 
upon their bonds, 


NOT GREENBACKS, BUT STATE BANK NOTES, SURELY TO BE SUBSTITUTED FOR 
NATIONAL BANK NOTES, 


The proposition now advocated is to substitute United States notes in place 
of bank notes. This is impossible of accomplishment. I mean that while this 
project may to many seem judicious and plausible, it is an impracticable one. 

I took some pains, during the last Congress, not that of the extra session, 
to inform myself of the opinions of the members of that body upon this sub- 
ject, and came to the conclusion that there were not six members from the 
Eastern and Middle States who were in favor of the issue of the greenback 
as the only paper currency of the country; and in the Southern States, so far 
as I could learn, there was not one member in favor of such substitution. I 
believe that if a careful canvass were made of the opinions of the present 
Congress there would be found many members from these States, North and 
South, who would favor the abolition of the National Banking System, but 
very few who expect to largely increase the amount of greenbacks now out- 
standing. When I say this, I mean that the repeal of the National Banking 
System will be immediately followed, not by the issue of more greenbacks, but ~ 
by the repeal of Section 3,412 of the Revised Statutes, consisting of four lines 
in the Statute Book, which is as follows : 


122. (SEC. 3,412.) Every National banking association, State bank, or State 
banking association, shall pay a tax of ten per centum on the amount of notes of 
any person, or of any State bank or State banking association, used for circulation 
and paid out by them. 

The South desires the repeal of this section, because it believes that such 
repeal will be followed by the organization of numerous banks of circulation 
under State charters, which will, for the time being, at least, stimulate the 
business of that section of the country. 

The East and the North, and a portion of the West, in the event of the 
repeal of the National Banking System, wiil join with the South in the repeal 
of this section, but for a different reason, namely, to prevent the increase of 
the issue of Government notes, because they believe that a system of State 
bank notes, at the worst, can only injure the credit of individuals, while the 
unrestricted issue of United States notes will be likely to produce a new sus- 
pension of specie payments, and thereby injure, not only every kind of private 
business, but also the credit of the nation. Those persons in the West who 
have been erroneously led to believe that the downfall of the National Bank- 
ing System will be followed by an additional issue of greerbacks, will certainly 
find, upon investigation, that State bank notes, not United States notes, will 
be almost immediately substituted for the present uniform National currency, 
accompanied with an increase in the cost of exchange, losses to the bill holders, 
and other evils which are inseparable from such issues. 

I do not wish to be misunderstood in this matter. I have no prejudice 
against well-conducted State banks. My honored father was, for twenty years, 
the first president of an association organized under the free banking law of 
this State, which was located not a hundred miles from this place; and the 
cashier of that bank, under whom | learned the first rudiments of banking, at 
a salary of $300 a year, is still an excellent manager of an excellent banking 
institution in a neighboring village. But I am opposed to the issue by State 
banks of circulating notes; not because I believe any injury is likely to arise 
from such issues in this State, or in the New England States, but because 
experience has shown that such banks, organized in forty different States, and 
operated under as many systems of laws are not, and from the nature of things 
cannot be, the kind of corporations which should be authorized to issue circu- 
lating notes. In illustration of this, I may say that the Legislature of the 
States of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Maryland, for instance, could not be 
induced to pass the necessary laws for the redemption of their notes in the 
City of New York. The State of Ohio would redeem its notes at Columbus 
or Cincinnati; the State of Illinois, at Springfield or Chicago; Missouri would 
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redeem at St. Louis or Jefferson City; and South Carolina, Georgia and Mis- 
sissippi at their capitals, or at the places of issue only. Under this condition 
of things the bank currency of the country would necessarily be subject to 
various rates of exchange. The banks would then reap much greater profits 
upon circulation than at present, while the people would be subject to much 
greater losses in all their exchanges with the different States, the cost of 
exchange at three-fourths of one per cent. between the West and the South, 
and the East, being estimated at not less than twenty millions annually. 

The abandonment at this conjuncture of a system of banking, which has 
just become fairly established, and which gives promise of so much future use- 
fulness, would also result in commercial disaster, at a time when the nation 
has just entered upon a new career of prosperity. 

It is for several reasons desirable that both systems of banking, National 
and State, shall continue to exist, and that they shall each be improved and 
perfected. It is said that many of the California banks propose either to go 
into liquidation or to reorganize under the National system, on account of the 
adverse provisions contained in the new constitution of that State. The National 
banks, for a similar reason, desire that the State systems shall be preserved in 
order that they may have the privilege of reorganizing thereunder, if unjust 
and adverse legislation shall, at any time, force them to do so. 

The dead wood of many years in the banks has been nearly cleared away. 
The seven years of famine have passed and already have begun the seven years 
of plenty. I look hopefully into the future, and during those years I venture 
to predict that there will be no suspension of specie payments; that the gold 
standard will prevail although the use of silver as a coin issued under restric- 
tions will increase ; that the interest upon the public debt will be paid in gold 
doilars of 25.8 grains, or its equivalent; that the legal-tender quality of the 
legal-tender note will disappear; that the United States notes will diminish 
by payment; that the National Banking System will extend and continue ; that 
under a good system of honest money, which will separate our financial affairs 
from partisan politics, our farming and manufacturing interests will rejoice in 
abundant prosperity, and that there will be seen numerous well-bottomed and 
well-filled American ships in the principal commercial cities of the world. 


At the conclusion of this address a vote of thanks to Mr. Knox was pro- 
posed and seconded, the motion being carried unanimously. The president 
then introduced Mr. George S. Coe, of the American Exchange Bank, New 
York, who spoke at length upon the question of specie resumption and its 
nature. For Mr. Coe’s paper, which was listened to with marked attention, 
we hope to find space in our next number. 

At the afternoon session Mr. P. H. Sneed, of Henderson, Ky , delivered an 
address upon the silver question. A paper on the assessments of bank taxes 
was read by Mr. James A Briggs, State Assessor of New York. Mr. J. W. 
Proctor, of Danville, Ky., followed with a paper upon the best methods of 
securing needed legislation against oppressive taxation. 


THIRD Day, August 8th, 1879. 


The Convention re-assembled at 11 o’clock. The attendance was large, though 
smaller than yesterday. A report from the Executive Council was adopted, 
recommending that dues from banks to the Association be as follows: From 
banks and private bankers with a capital stock less than $100,000, $5 per 
annum ; from banks and associations whose capital stock exceed $ 100,000, $10 
per annum. 

A resolution was passed declaring all Presidents and Chairmen of Clearing- 
House Associations in the United States honorary members of the Association. 

Mr. L. Halsey Williams, Cashier of the Fifth National Bank of Pittsburgh, 
read a paper on Bank Taxation in Pennsylvania. He said that during the 
last session of the Legislature a general revenue bill was introduced, which 
levied a tax of six mills on the assessed value of bank shares. Through the 
timely intervention of a prominent bank official of Pittsburgh, whose stock is 
assessed at 240 on a par of 100, the rate of taxation was reduced to four mills, 
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and levied on the par of the stock. The law, as it now stands, Mr. Williams 
summarized as follows : 

First.—Shares of the State banks are taxed four mills on the par value for 
State purposes, and for local purposes—school, municipal, etc., the same as 
other moneyed capital, which in most cases is nothing. Second,—National banks, 
under this law, are not taxed at all. Z/zrd.—Such banks as elect to pay six 
mills on the par of their stock to the State are exempt from taxation for local 
purposes and such banks, and such only, are required to make a return to the 
Auditor-General, stating specifically the amount of capital stock, list of stock- 
holders, market value of stock, etc. 

On the whole, the law is a fair specimen of the crude legislation we are 
treated to on a subject requiring a knowledge and experience of which the 
average legislator is not possessed. 

Mr. H. S. Fleming, of Allegheny, Pa., wished the Executive Council would 
adopt some general plan to bring grievances of banks before Congress. Each 
member may have a plan of his own, but what does it accomplish? Let the 
Executive Committee, or in the event of their not considering this their duty, a 
committee appointed by the Chair, draw up a memorial to Congress. The facts 
rightly presented to the ‘‘average Congressman” will bring relief despite the 
prejudice against National banks. When the matter is fairly brought before 
them they will give us justice. 

Mr. R. M. Nelson, of Alabama, said we should not come here as State banks 
against National banks, but should put our shoulders to the wheel together, and 
thereby get relief from Congress. National banks object very strongly to a tax 
on deposits. We all object to a tax on deposits. 

Mr. C. S. Graham, of New Jersey, coincided with the gentleman from 
Alabama. 

Mr. J. D. Hayes, of Michigan, said that to gain our point, we should not 
only go to Congress and inform our Congressmen, but we should educate the 
country up to the fact that banks benefit the laboring classes, 

A Western member said that although much had been argued against Con- 
gress, Congressmen often speak the thoughts of the people. People have 
been led to believe that banks are making large profits and paying small taxes, 
and that National banks are the especial pets of the Government—both erro- 
neous ideas. If people can be made to understand that the National banks 
are paying such small dividends to their stockholders, relief can be obtained. 
Let every member work to put facts before the people. 

Gen. Logan H. Roots, of Arkansas, wished to impress upon the members 
the value of brief and pointed arguments, and offered a resolution authorizing 
the Executive Council to prepare and circulate among the people such extracts 
from the paper of Mr. Knox, as would show the small profits and the onerous 
taxation of the banks, which was adopted. 

Mr. J. D. Vermilye, of New York, the Chairman, presented an elaborate 
account of the New York Clearing House, in continuation of his address last 
year on the diminution of capital and surplus by the New York Clearing-House 
banks, in consequence of excessive taxation. Another paper on the Clearing 
Houses of Europe and of the United States, was presented by Dr. George Mars- 
land, the Assistant Secretary, giving complete statistics of all the twenty- 
three American Clearing Houses, compiled from the reports prepared by 
their officers for the Convention. Papers from Hon. Joseph L. Stephens, of 
Booneville, Mo., from Mr. George Wilson, Jr., of Lexington, Mo., from Mr. 
B. B. Sherman, of New York, and several other members, were also referred 
to the Executive Council. 

A paper by Mr. H. L. Lamb, Acting Superintendent of the Bank Depart- 
ment of New York, upon Savings Banks and their Changes, was then read. In 
the course of his address he presented the following figures, showing the con- 
dition of the New York Savings banks from official reports of July 1, 1879: 

In the year ending June 30, 1879, the increase in deposits is $8,860,000 ; 
increase in surplus in the year, $2,372,000; increase in accounts since January 
1, 1879, 17,559. The present surplus is the largest that the Savings banks of 
this State ever reported. It has increased $16,550,000 since January I, 1873. 

The address of Mr. Lamb contains much valuable information, and we re- 
gret that our space will not admit its publication in full this month. 
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Hon. David Needham, Bank Examiner for Massachusetts, read an interesting 
paper on the interests of labor and laborers in the prosperity and success of the 
National banking system. 

Mr. T. P. Handy, of Cleveland, gave many interesting reminiscences of bank- 
ing and bankers, nearly all ante-dating railroads and the telegraph. 

Resolutions making the Hon. John J. Knox, Comptroller of the Currency, 
and all State Bank Superintendents, honorary members of the Association, and 
authorizing the printing and distribution of the proceedings of the Convention 
among the banks and financial institutions of the country, were passed. Votes 
of thanks were tendered to all who presented papers and addresses, and to the 
officers of the Association. 

Mr. Buell, Secretary, returned thanks for the honors conferred on him by the 
Association. He detailed a conversation between himself and a_ prominent 
banker of New York, which served to show that the heads of the banks most 
interested in relief from taxation—that is, large banks—supposed that the officers 
of the Association were the ones who should do all the work necessary to secure 
a remission of taxes. He hoped that bankers would not rest with the mere 
payment of dues to the Association, but would strive in every way to assist the 
officers and co-operate with them. 

The Convention then adjourned sine die. 


I.—RESOLUTIONS OF THE CONVENTION, 


Subjoined is a recapitulation of the principal resolutions passed at the Con- 
vention : 


Resolved, 1. That the Executive Council be instructed to take means to influence 
Congress to relieve the banks of the excessive Federal taxation, and to so amend 
the laws that capital invested by the banks in Government bonds shall be as free 
from local and State taxation as it is when held by any other owner. 

2. That the Executive Council are requested to exercise their best efforts to 
distribute the facts presented in the able address of Hon. John Jay Knox in such 
manner, as in their opinion, will give the people of the country the fullest and most 
accurate information as to the small profits and onerous, unjust taxation on the 
banking capital of the country. 

3. That the Executive Council be, and they hereby are, authorized to fill any 
vacancies that may occur in the office of Vice-President. 

4. That the several Chairmen of the Clearing-House Associations of the United 
States be hereby declared Honorary Members of this Association. 

5. That the Hon. John Jay Knox, Comptroller of the Currency, and all State 
Superintendents of banks be, and they are hereby, declared Honorary Members of 
this Association. 

6. That the thanks of the Convention be, and they are hereby, tendered to the 
President, Secretary, and Assistant Secretary for the prompt and intelligent manner 
in which they have discharged their respective duties. 

7. That the thanks of this Association be, and they are hereby, tendered to all 
the gentlemen that have so kindly presented papers for the instruction and con- 
sideration of the Convention. 

8. That the proceedings of the Convention be printed and sent to the banks, 
bankers, and financial institutions of the country, as heretofore. 


If.—RESOLUTION OF EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

Passed at their First Meeting for the year 1879-80, at Saratoga, August 7th. 

Resolved, That in order to defray the expenses of the coming year for carrying 
on the work of the Association, in accordance with the Constitution, Article V, 
Section 1, the Treasurer be, and he is hereby, directed to request all banks and 
bankers in the United States, to remit the sum of their annual dues, and to invite 
all to unite with us in a renewed effort not only to avert additional taxes or other 
bnrdens from being imposed, but to relieve the banking business from some part 
at least of those now placed upon it. We also deem this a proper occasion to 
urge the banking interests throughout the country, to consider that one of the 
purposes for which this Association was organized was to obtain such relief; it 
has steadily directed its efforts to this end, and will continue the same work in 
the future as in the past; and we hope that all banks and bankers will esteem 
it a privilege, as well as a duty, to become members of the Association, and aid 
it by their personal efforts so far as possible. The contribution asked for from 
each bank is small, while the object aimed at is large, whether it be to 
avert new burdens, or to get relief in part from our present invidious and 
oppressive taxes. 





FINANCIAL LAW. 


FINANCIAL LAW. 


[ COMPILED FROM THE ALBANY LAW JOURNAL. | 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—TITLE TO UNINDORSED NOTE PAYABLE 
TO ORDER—CONVERSION, 

One who acquires possession of a note payable to order, without the payee’s 
indorsement, or by a forged indorsement, acquires no title and will be liable to 
conversion if he refuses on demand to deliver the note to the owner, or if he 
transfers such note to others without the owner’s consent. The Court said: 
“The evidence was sufficient to authorize the jury to find that the defendant 
acquired the notes payable to the order of the plaintiff, through a forged 
indorsement of his name without the consent of the plaintiff to the maker, 
Upon this theory of the facts the plaintiff was entitled to recover. The 
defendant is not absolved from liability because it acted in good faith. No 
person except the payee can assert any title to a bill or note payable to his 
order without his indorsement. While the unauthorized delivery of a bill or 
note payable to bearer vests a good title in a dona fide purchaser, an unau- 
thorized indorsement of the payee’s name, when the note or bill is payable to 
order, conveys no right of action, Byles on Bills 24. When the defendant 
delivered over the plaintiffs notes to a person not entitled to them, assuming 
the right to deal with the notes in disregard of plaintiff’s title, it was a con- 
version, although the defendant supposed the notes belonged to the maker as a 
voucher, and althongh it was acting merely as the agent of the maker in what 
it did. A wrongful intent is not an essential element of a conversion; it 
suffices that the rightful owner has been deprived of his property by some unau- 
thorized act of another who assumed dominion or control over it; and the 
latter is not excused because he was acting as agent for one whom he sup- 
posed to be the true owner, and derived no benefit himself from the transac- 
tion, and parted with the property before any demand for its restitution. 
Wright vs. Hawley (affirming Dudley vs. Hawley, 40 Barb. 397), 39 N. Y. 
441. U. S. Cir. Ct., S. D. N. Y., March, 1879. Savary vs. The Germania 
Bank, Opinion by WALLACE, J. 

POSSESSION OF UNINDORSED DRAFT NOT EVIDENCE OF TITLE. 

A drew a draft on B payable to the order of C, which B accepted. In an 
action by A against B on the acceptance, it appeared that the draft was not 
indorsed by C, nor was there evidence of A’s title. e/d, that the instrument 
being drawn in favor of C, and not indorsed by him, its possession by A was 
not prima facie evidence of ownership. The Court said: ‘*A draft, such as 
the one sued on, is presumed to be drawn on funds with the understanding 
between the drawer and the drawee that it is an appropriation of funds of the 
drawer in the hands of the drawee. An acceptor for value is primarily liable, 
and the drawer is a mere guarantor or surety. Gillilan vs. Myers, 31 Ill. 525 ; 
Coal Co. vs. Dyett, 7 Paige 1. The payment of an accepted draft for value 
by the drawer entitles him to be subrogated to all the rights of the creditor. 
He is entitled to have the draft assigned to him, and equity considers that as 
done which ought to have been done. For the same reason an accommoda- 
tion acceptor of a bill of exchange is a surety, as to the drawer, but a princi- 
pal as to the holder, although the holder knew him to be an accommodation 
acceptor. The payment of an accommodation draft by the acceptor entitles him 
to be regarded in the light of a surety, and he has equal claims upon a Court 
of Equity to enforce its payment against the drawer as any other surety who 
has paid the draft of his principal. The doctrine is that the payment entitles 
the surety to be subrogated to all the rights of the creditor. It is also a well- 
settled doctrine of the common law that a surety, upon the payment of the 
debt of the principal, is entitled to an assignment of all the independent secur- 
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ities in the hands of the creditor, with all the remedies which he has to enforce 
them against the principal. Lumpkin vs. Mills, 4 Ga. 343; Yordan vs. [udson, 
11 Tex. 52; Sublett vs. McKinney, 19 id. 438. A bill of exchange for value 
is not discharged until paid by or in behalf of the acceptor, nor a note until 
paid by or on behalf of the maker. A payment by the drawer of an accommo- 
dat.on bill of exchange is a complete discharge of the bill. A holder of an 
Instrument not negotiable may maintain a suit on it in his own name, but to 
entitle him to a judgment in his favor, he must show his right to the paper 
either by an indorsement or proof of ownership. We recognize these legal 
propositions. The judgment of the Court below must be reversed, because 
there is no proof of any kind that the appellee had any title, either legal or 
equitable, to the draft sued on, or that after it was accepted by appellants, 
that appellees ever paid it.” Texas Ct. of App., Jan., 1879  offman vs. 
Bignall. Opinion by Ector, J. 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—RIGHT OF ONE PURCHASING FROM 
TRUSTEE, 

Where a bank purchased from the payee before maturity a promissory note, 
payable to the order of W, ‘‘trustee,” /e/d7 in action on the note, that the 
note being payable to a trustee, it was the duty of the bank, before purchas- 
ing, to have made inquiry into the right of the trustee to dispose of it; having 
failed to do this, and it appearing that the trustee was disposing of the note in 
fraud of his trust, the bank must suffer the consequences of the risk it assumed, 
The Court said: “No doctrine is better settled than that a trustee has no 
power to sell and dispose of trust property for his own use and at his own 
mere will. One who obtains it from him or through him, with actual or con- 
structive notice of the trust, can acquire no title, and it may be recovered by 
suitable proceedings for the benefit of the cestui gue trust. If there are circum- 
stances connected with the purchase which reasonably indicate that trust prop- 
erty is being dealt with, they will fix upon the purchaser notice of the trust, 
and if he fails to make inquiry about the title he is getting, it is his own 
fault, and he must suffer the consequences of his own neglect. Story’s Eq. 
Jur. $400. Maryland Ct. of App. 1879. Zhird Nat. Bank vs. Lange. 
Opinion by Brent, J. 

CORPORATION—ULTRA VIRES STATUTORY CONSTRUCTION. 

Action upon promissory notes. Defense, that the notes were discounted by 
plaintiff in violation of its corporate powers, and that the time of payment had 
been extended. Demurrer. The plaintiff has ‘‘ power to grant, bargain, sell, 
buy, or receive all kinds of property, real, personal or mixed, or to hold the 
same in trust or otherwise; . . . to receive upon storage, deposit, or 
otherwise, merchandise, bullion, specie, plate, bonds, promissory notes,” etc. ; 
fe ‘and to advance moneys, securities and credits upon any property, 
real or personal,” etc. Laws of 1870, 1621. //eld, that this did not empower 
the plaintiff to obtain title to the notes by discounting them. The language 
was intended to embrace actual sales instead of loans or discounts. ‘The words 
‘‘or otherwise,” were not intended to confer banking powers, but to authorize 
a holding of the property otherwise than as a trust. The plaintiff was forbidden 
to discount notes by the Revised Statutes (1 Edm. ed. §59, § 4), which pro- 
hibits all corporations except those expressly incorporated for banking purposes 
from so doing, and also by 1 Revised Statutes (Edm. ed..), 661, §§ 3, 5. 
Utica Ins. Co. vs. Scott, 19 Johns. 1; The People vs. Utica Ins. Co., 15 td. 356; 
NV. Y. Firemen's Ins. Co. vs. Ely, 2 Cow. 678; N. Y. L. Ins. Co. vs. Beebe, 
3 Seld. 364; Zalmage vs. Pell, id. 328; Utica Ins Co. vs. Kip, 8 Cow. 20; 
Oneida Bank vs. Ontaria Bank, 21 N. Y. 490; Utica /ns. Co. vs. Scolt, 
Cow. 709; The People vs. Brewster, 4 Wend. 498; /almer vs. Lawrence, 3 
Sandf. (S. C.) 161; Zhe State of Indiana vs. Worem, 6 Hill 373 Zhe Steam 
Navigation Co. vs. Weed, 17 Barb. 378, distinguished. ‘The case does not 
come within that class of decisions where one having received the benefit of a 
contract is not allowed to repudiate it because the other had no power to make 
it. Such cases rest upon the principal that the contract was an innocent or 
lawful one, and differ from one illegal and expressly prohibited. In the latter 
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cases the Court will not enforce, set aside, or relieve from their effects. 
N\illis vs. Clark, 4 Hill 424. The other answer held good for the reasons 
given by the General Term. Order affirmed. Zhe New York State Loan and 
7rust Co. vs. Helmer. Opinion by MILLER, J. 

[ Decided April 15, 1879. ] 


EVIDENCE—DECLARATIONS OF OFFICERS OF CORPORATION, 


Action on notes made by Taintor, payable to the order of Gill, President, 
and containing a statement that United States bonds were pledged as collateral. 
The checks for the money loaned on the notes were signed by Gill, as Presi- 
dent, to the order of Taintor, individually. Gill was President of the Guardian 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, and Taintor was cashier of the defendant. 
The papers on their face appear to establish an individual loan to Taintor and 
not a loan to the bank, but they are not conclusive, and after reviewing the 
facts, the Court held that there was some evidence to support the finding of 
the referee that the loan was to the bank. [Evidence of negotiations which 
transpired prior to the loans, and conversations had with Gill and the bank 
officers, and relative to such loans, and covered by the pleadings, was compe- 
tent. The evidence of the Vice-President of the insurance company, that the 
bonds were deposited by him after the loans were made, was competent, he 
having no knowledge of the making of the loans. Evidence of conversations 
between the officers of the defendant and of the insurance company before, at 
the time, and after the loan and the deposit of the bonds, relating to the loans, 
was competent, to show the transactions and characterize them, the parties at 
the time being in the discharge of their official duties, and the contract not 
being wholly in writing. //oag vs. Lamont, 60 N.Y. 96; First Baptist Church 
vs. Brooklyn Fire Ins. Co., 28 id. 153; First National Bank vs. The Ocean 
Bank, 60 id. 278; Fex vs. Board of Education, 1 Hun. 157. It was compe- 
teut to show by parol that the loan was to the bank and not to Taintor. 
Colenan vs. Bank of Elmira, 53 N. Y. 388; Van Lewen vs. Bank of Kingston, 
54 @¢. 671. To rebut the presumption that the loan was to Taintor, derived 
from entries in the insurance company’s books, put in evidence by the defend- 
ant, other entries in the same books, and in the same form on the occasion of 
former loans conceded to have been inade to the bank and not to Taintor, 
were competent. Judgment affirmed. Person, Receiver of the Guardian Mutual 
Life Ins. Co. of New York vs. The Atlantic National Bank of New York. 
Opinion by MILLER, J. 

{ Decided May 20, 1879. | 


COLLATERAL SECURITY—LIABILITY OF CREDITOR FOR LOSS OF-— 
BANKS. 

A creditor who receives from his debtor the promissory note of a third party, 
pest due, as collateral security for the payment of the debt, is bound to the 
exercise of such diligence as is required of a bailee for hire, or of an agent or 
attorney employed to collect a claim, and is liable to the debtor for any loss 
or deterioration in the value of the security which may occur or result through 
his neglect to enforce the collection of the paper with proper diligence. And 
it makes no difference in the application of this principle, that the maker of a 
note so pledged as security to a bank was also the President of the bank, and 
that the note was delivered to him personally. G was the President of a bank- 
Ing corporation, and had the sole and exclusive control and management of its 
financial affairs, and, being individually indebted to defendant upon a promissory 
note, he proposed that defendant should make his promissory note payable to 
the bank ; that the bank should discount it and take his (G’s ) note as collat- 
eral security for its payment. Defendant accordingly made his note; it was 
discounted by the bank and the proceeds paid to him, who, at the same time, 
delivered to G, as President of the bank, his said note to defendant, to hold as 
collateral security. Defendant never paid his note, and was not requested to 
pay it until after the plaintiff was appointed receiver of the bank. Defendant 
often requested G to pay his note, but he neglected so to do, and said that 
defendant had nothing to do with it, that the bank would take care of it. At 
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the time defendant’s note was discounted and long after it became due, ( was 
perfectly solvent, but afterward became wholly insolvent. Held, that the bank 
was negligent in not enforcing the collection of G’s note, and was liable to 
defendant for its value. x parte Mure, 2 Cox 63; Wakeman vs. Gowdy, 10 
Bosw. 208; Buckingham vs. Payne, 36 Barb. 81; Hoard vs. Gardner, 6 Seld. 
261; Smith vs. Miller, 43 N. Y. 1743; Lawrence vs. McCalmert, 2 How. 
( U.S.) 426; Kephart vs. Butcher, 17 Iowa, 240. /azard vs. Wells. Opinion 
by Situ, J. 
LIABILITY OF A BANK FOR DEPOSITS LEFT FOR SAFE KEEPING. 

_ A National bank receiving a speciai deposit for safe keeping without reward, 
is not responsible for a breach of ordinary care and negligence, but is liable only 
for gross negligence. The burden of proving gross negligence rests upon the 
plaintiff. Gross negligence is the failure to take that care which the most inat- 
tentive person takes. A bailee without reward transferring deposits in good 
faith to a place out of its own custody, considered more safe than that of the 
original deposit, does not thereby increase its liability. Pennsylvania Sup. Ct., 
March, 1879. First Nat. Bank vs. Rex. Opinion by GorDON, J. 


NATIONAL BANKS—POWER TO PURCHASE NOTES—NOTICE OF FRAUD, 

In an action by a National bank against the makers to recover notes pur- 
chased by the bank of a broker for value and before maturity, the evidence of 
the defendant tended to prove that the notes were executed in the defendant’s 
—a partnership—name by one of the partners without the knowledge or consent 
of the other partners, for his own private purpose and in fraud of the rights of 
the firm ; that said partner was also a member of the firm which he had made 
payee of the notes, and that as such he had indorsed the names of the payees 
on the notes and procured them to be discounted out of the usual course of 
business and in fraud of the defendants. The plaintiff’s evidence tended to 
show that they had no notice of the fraud, and had purchased the notes in the 
usual course of business. The Court charged the jury that a National bank 
has the right to purchase notes in the manner in which these notes were pur- 
chased, and submitted to them the question of fraud and notice. ‘The jury 
returned a verdict for the plaintiff, and defendant alleged exceptions. //eld, 
no error. The Court said: ‘* Under the instruction the jury have passed upon 
the true issue, which is, whether there was fraud in the notes, of which the 
plaintiff had knowledge, or should be presumed to have knowledge. The notes 
were obtained by the plaintiff in the market with no evidence that the party 
from whom they were obtained was not a dona fide holder of the notes for value. 
The fact that that party was a broker, if from that fact it is to be inferred that 
he was not the owner, raises no presumption that he was an agent of Law for 
the negotiation of the notes. If any presumption could arise from that fact, it 
would be that he was the agent of the last indorser of the notes. The question 
as to the plaintiff’s title to the notes is fully settled in the case of .Vational 
Pemberton Bank vs. Porter, 125 Mass. 333. If we assume, as contended by the 
defendant, that a National bank cannot purchase a note, that contract of pur- 
chase is entirely independent of the executory contract which the plaintiff is 
seeking to enforce.” Massachusetts Sup. Ct., May, 1879. Adas Nat. Bank vs 
Savery. Opinion by Lorn, J. 


FROM THE AMERICAN LAW REVIEW. } 


ALTERATION OF INSTRUMENTS.—A promissory note, signed by a_ principal 
maker and by a surety, was made payable ‘‘ with ten per cent. interest per 
annum ;” to which words the payee, with the knowledge of the maker, but 
unknown to the surety, added the words, ‘‘after maturity.” /Ze/d, that the 
surety was discharged.—/vanklin /ns. Co. vs. Courtney, 60 Ind. 134. 


BANK.—1. An executor who was President of a bank, to which he was 
indebted, and which he knew to be insolvent, caused stock in the bank owned 
by him to be transferred to himself as executor at par, and paid for the same 
by check on his account as executor, which he deposited to the credit of his 
individual account ; which was overdrawn to an amount less than that of the 
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deposit; but he owed the bank in other ways a sum much greater than that of 
the deposit. //eld, that the bank was affected with notice of the fraud, and 
liable to refund the whole amount of the deposit, with interest from the time 
of deposit. —Holden vs. New York and Erie Bank, 72 N. Y. 286. 

2. A bank discounted a promissory note for one of its directors, who did 
not act with the other directors in making the discount, and who knew, but 
did not disclose, that the note had been obtained of the maker by fraud. eld, 
that the bank was not affected with notice of the fraud.—/irst National Bank 
of Hightstown vs. Christopher, 11 Vroom, 435. 


BitL oF LaDING.—1. The owner of wheat zz ¢ransitu from the West to 
Buffalo obtained a loan from the plaintiffs, bankers in that city, on the security 
of the bill of lading of the wheat; on arrival of the wheat in Buffalo the owner, 
without the plaintiff's knowledge, caused it to be shipped on canal boats to the 
defendants, merchants in New York, from whom he had previously obtained 
advances on the security of fraudulent bills of lading, which falsely certified the 
shipment of the wheat on the canal boats by which it was afterwards actually 
sent.  //eld, that ets could not hold the wheat against plaintiffs. —J/arine 

Sank vs. Fiske, 71 N. Y. 

2. The owner of wheat on which A had a lien for advances, sold it to B, 
and gave him an order on the warehouseman holding the wheat, to deliver it 
to defendant, a common carrier. B gave the order to defendant’s agent, who, 
without any evidence of right or title in B to the wheat, gave him a bill of 
lading stating that the wheat was shipped to another city, subject to plaintiff’s 
order; and it was shipped accordingly, and received and sold by plaintiff, to 
cover advances made by him to B on the faith of the bill of Jading. A there- 
upon sued plaintiff for conversion of the wheat, and recovered. edd, that 
plaintiff might recover over against defendant in an action for wrongfully issuing 
the bill of lading. —Farmers & Mechanics’ Bank vs. Erie Ry. Co., 72 N. Y. 188. 


BILLS AND NoTes.—1. Defendant by written power of attorney authorized 
J]. S. ‘fas my agent to make drafts on me from time to time as may be nec- 
essary for the purchase of lumber on my account.” On the faith of this instru- 
ment, plaintiff discounted drafts drawn by J. S. in his own name, not naming 
himself agent. //e/d, that defendant’s promise to accept was unconditional, and 
that plaintiff might recover on the draft without showing that it was necessary 
to draw it.—Merchants’ Bank vs. Griswold, 72 N. Y. 473. 

2. On the sale of a promissory note, there is no implied warranty that it is 
1ot void for usury in its inception.—Ztauer vs. Goldman, 72 N. Y. 506. 

3. The acceptor of a bill of exchange bought it of the payee before maturity. 
Held, that he was not a dona fide holder as against the maker, and that the 
maker might defend an action on the bill on the ground of failure of considera- 
tion between himself and the payee.—Stark vs. Alford, 49 Tex. 260. 


Cueck. ~A check was delivered by the maker to the payee fourteen months 
after its date ; the payee, on the same day that it was delivered to him, trans- 
ferred it to a dona fide purchaser for value. //e/d, that the latter was not 
affected with notice of equities between the maker and payee.—Cowing vs.+ 
Altman, 71 N. Y. 435 


COKPORATION, _tTrustees of a Savings bank subscribed for stock in a manu- 
facturing corporation ; and the trustees “having no money on hand, another com- 
pany paid for the stock and took certificates in its own name, as security for 
notes of the Savings bank given for the amount paid. //e/d, that the act of 
he trustees was udfra vires ; and that the holder of the notes could not recover 

them, nor for money paid to the use of the Savings bank.—/vranklin Company 
Lewiston Savings Bank, 68 Me. 43. 


Monry.—1, A promissory note was made payable in specie on a certain day, 
“on condition that the banks of the State have resumed specie payment at that 
time, if not, as soon thereafter as they do resume specie payment.” The 
banks not having resumed at that day, Ae/d, that the holder of the note might 
Waive payment in specie, and recover the amount of the note in currency ; the 
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condition exempting the maker only from payment in specie, and not from all 
liability. — Walters vs. McBee, 1 Lea 364. 

2. Held, also, that the Statute of Limitations ran not from the day fixed for 
payment, but from the time when the holder elected to receive payment in cur- 
rency.—J6, 

SuRETY.—I. A promissory note being due and unpaid, the holder agreed 
with the maker, without the knowledge of a surety on the note, to extend the 
time of payment, in consideration of an additional sum to be paid by the maker, 
above the principal and interest due ; and such additional sum was paid accord- 
ingly. //eld, that it was to be applied as a payment on the debt, that the 
agreement to give time was invalid, and therefore that the surety was not dis- 
charged.— Yowell vs. Sevier, 1 Lea 360. 

2. The maker of promissory notes having died insolvent, an accommodation 
indorser of the notes gave security to the holders for their payment, and, by 
leave of the holders, brought actions in their names, to collect the notes out 
of the estate of the maker ; in so doing he incurred necessary expenses, beyond 
taxable costs. //eld, that he was entitled to prove such additional expenses 
against the estate.— Zhompson vs Taylor, 72 N. Y. 32. 


TENDER.—The payee of a promissory note left it with other papers in a bank as 
a special deposit. The officers of the bank by mistake, and, without the payee’s 
request, notified the maker of the note to pay it there on the day it fell due; and 
on that day the maker tendered payment to the cashier, who refused to receive 
it, saying that he had been instructed not to receive it. In an action afterwards 
brought by the holder of the note against the maker, /e/d, that there had been 
no valid tender of payment, and that the holder was liable for interest after 
maturity.—A7ng vs. Finch, 60 Ind. 420. 


A FINANCIAL CATECHISM. 


The science of money is epitomized, from a mono-metallic standpoint, in 
the following contribution of a retired merchant to the Philadelphia Record : 

Question. What is money in the United States? Answer. Dollars and 
cents. 

Q. What is a dollar? A. A dollar is the unit of value in the standard 
money measure ; also, the unit of value in six nominal money measures. 

Q. Can you describe these several units? A. The unit of the standard 
measure is 25,5; grains of standard gold in United States gold coin; the units 
of the nominal measures are (1) the trade dollar of 420 grains of standard 
silver, (2) the legal-tender dollar of 412% grains, (3) the dollar of 384 
grains in fractional coin, (4) the greenback-note dollar, (5) the National bank- 
.note doliar and (6) the gold-note dollar. 

Q. What is the meaning of ‘‘standard,” as applied to gold and silver and 
to the money measure? A. “Standard” means that which is fixed and invari- 
able ; applied to gold and silver, it refers to quality or fineness, the standard 
of which is nine parts of pure metal to one of alloy. It is properly applied, 
in a practical sense, to the gold dollar as an exchangeable measure of values 
because it varies less than any other measure. Its variations are so slow and 
gradual they can only be determined by comparisons of general values in two 
continents at long intervals—a hair-splitting which does not enter into the busi: 
ness calculations of mankind ; whereas, silver, being an article of merchandise, 
and subject to perceptible fluctuations in value from month to month and from 
day to day, it is impossible, in the nature of things, for the silver dollar to 
be a standard measure of values in the United States. 

Q. What, then, is the meaning of ‘‘a double standard?” A. It is a meta- 
physical term, expressive of a physical impossibility in application to gold and 
silver as measures of value. 
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Q. What term is applicable to the system of measuring values in the States 
of the Latin Union? A. ‘*A bi-metallic system,” whereby a Government, by 
speculating on the necessities of the people for convenient money measures in 
small transactions, makes the short silver measures relatively equivalent to the 
standard gold measures by limiting the supply of the former. 

Q. Why has the coinage of silver ceased in the States of the Latin Union? 
A. The Government of those States speculated upon the ignorance of the 
people respecting its intrinsic value, and coined more silver than public con- 
venience demanded. As the people became enlightened, the danger of a 
serious disturbance in general values alarmed those Governments, and they 
ceased the coinage of silver, relying upon its consumption in the arts and the 
moral effect of stopping the supply to avert the legitimate consequences of 
their error. 

Q. What are the cardinal principles of a sound policy of finance? A. Hon- 
esty, stability, and a standard exchangeable measure of values; so that ‘‘ with 
what measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you again.” 

Q. Suppose the Government were to adopt the legal-tender dollar measure 
as the basis of all its transactions, including the payment of the public debt, 
would not the legal-tender silver dollar become the standard measure of values 
in the United States? A. It would become the general measure of values in 
domestic transactions, but not a standard measure, for its measuring capacity 
would be governed by the market quotations for silver bullion in London and 
San Francisco. 

Q. Can you give a practical illustration between the standard measure and 
a fluctuating measure? A. The advertisements of the sheriff are practical 
illustrations of persons mortgaging their homesteads for greenback dollars when 
they measured only half what they measure now. 

Q. What is cheap money? A. In the commercial sense, money is cheap 
when it can be borrowed at a low rate of interest; in the estimation of the 
ignorant, money is cheap when its measure is short, 


—_ 


TIMBER IN THE BRITISH COLONIES.—Lord Carnarvon, while Secretary of 
State, called for information from the colonies as to their timber supply. Dur- 
ing the five years ending 1876 Canada sent to England about $ 125,000,000 
of timber. In Nova Scotia the approximate amount of timber-producing land 
was, in 1875, computed at 9,000,000 acres; in Ontario, 30,000 square miles ; 
in Quebec, 73,711,114 acres; New Brunswick, 6,000,000 acres. In British 
Columbia about 110,c00,000 acres are covered with timber. Newfoundland, 
too, is densely wooded, but forest fires have there, as also to a considerable 
degree in Canada, made serious inroads. In Natal (Africa) the Crown for- 
ests have for some time been suffering so seriously from the depredations of 
the natives that the Surveyor-General has absolutely prohibited the use of 
forest lands for the cultivation of crops. It is computed that Cape Colony has 
between 500 and 600 square miles of forest. Between 1868 and 1878 British 
Honduras sent 34,000,000 feet of mahogany. In Victoria (Australia) timber 
is diminishing far too rapidly, and in Western Australia the Governor thinks 
that steps must be taken to arrest destruction. In Queensland an annual 
license fee is exacted from wood cutters, and an officer has been appointed to 
report on the public timber-producing lands, with a view to their conservation. 
Tasmania (Van Diemen’s Land) has about 8,000,000 acres under timber, of 
which about 1,000,000 are in private hands. In Ceylon steps were, some time 
since, taken to arrest reckless destruction, In Queensland and South Aus- 
tralia the clearing of the forests has produced no effect whatever on the rain- 
fall. In St. Helena, on the other hand, the destruction of the trees shortly 
after the colonization of the island, was followed by a succession of severe 
and destructive droughts; but now that the forests have been allowed to 
grow again there has been much less trouble on that score. The climate of 
Jamaica is reported much dryer of late years in the south side of the island, 
where the greatest clearances have been made. 
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NEW PLAN OF ENFORCING STATE DEBTS. 


The United States Supreme Court has jurisdiction of controversies between 
States, and New Hampshire proposes to test the question whether this juris. 
diction cannot be made available for the protection of its citizens who may 
suffer from the refusal of States to pay their debts. 

We subjoin the full text of the act recently passed on the subject in New 
Hampshire. 

The opinion generally expressed by our contemporaries of the press, is, 
that the Supreme Court will decline to take jurisdiction of suits brought under 
the act, on the ground that they will be really the suits of private parties, 


STATE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
AN Act ¢0 protect the rights of citizens of this State holding claims against 
other States. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in 
general court convened : 


SECTION I. Whenever any citizen of this State shall be the owner of any 
claim against any of the United States of America, arising upon a written 
obligation to pay money issued by such State, which obligation shall be past 
due and unpaid, such citizen so holding such claim may assign the same to 
the State of New Hampshire, and deposit the assignment thereof, duly exe- 
cuted and acknowledged in the form and manner provided for the execution and 
acknowledgment of deeds of real estate, by the laws of this State, together 
with all the evidence necessary to substantiate such claim, with the attorney- 
general of the State. 

SECTION 2. Upon such deposit being made, it shall be the duty of the 
attorney-general to examine such claim and the evidence thereof, and if, in 
his opinion, there is a valid claim which shall be just and equitable to enforce, 
vested by such assignment in the State of New Hamshire, he (the attorney- 
general ) shall, upon the assignor of such claim depositing with him such sum 
as he, the said attorney-general, shall deem necessary to cover the expenses 
and disbursements incident to, or which may become incident to, the collec: 
tion of such claim, bring such suits, actions, or proceedings in the name of 
the State of New Hampshire, in the Supreme Court of the United States, as 
he, the said attorney-general, shall deem necessary for the recovery of the 
money due upon such claim; and it shall be the duty of the said attorney- 
general to prosecute such action or actions to final judgment, and to take such 
other steps as may be necessary after judgment for the collection of said claim, 
and to carry such judgment into effect, or, with the consent of the assignor, 
to compromise, adjust, and settle such claim before or after judgment. 

SECTION 3. Nothing in this act shall authorize the expenditure of any 
money belonging to this State, but the expenses of said proceedings shall be 
paid by the assignor of such claim; and the assignor of such claim may ass0- 
ciate with the attorney-general in the prosecution thereof, in the name of the 
State of New Hampshire, such other counsel as the said assignor may deem 
necessary, but the State shall not be liable for the fees of such counsel or any 
part thereof. 

SECTION 4. The attorney-general shall keep all moneys collected upon such 
claim, or by reason of any compromise of any such claim, separate and apat! 
from any other moneys of this State which may be in his hands, and shill 
deposit the same to his own credit, as special trustee under this act, in such 
bank or banks as he shall select ; and the said attorney-general shall pay to the 
assignor of such claims all such sums of money as may be recovered by him 
in compromise or settlement of such claims, deducting therefrom all expenses 
incurred by said attorney not before that time paid by the assignor. 

SECTION §. This act shall take effect on its passage.—Approved July 18, 1879 
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INQUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 


INOUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 


ADDRESSED TO THE EpDITOR OF ‘THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


I. MISTAKE IN PROTEST THROUGH INDISTINCT DATE, 


A gave note to B at sixty days, which the latter had discounted at his 
bank, who forwarded it for collection to the bank at which it was made pay- 
able. The date of the note was uncertain—whether it was dated on the 5th 
or 6th of the month. ‘The collecting bank considered the former the proper 
date and matured the note accordingly. No provision was made for payment, 
and the note was duly protested and returned. The indorser B, refused to 
pay, on the grounds that the 6th was the proper date, and the note had 
been protested a day too soon, and they were thereby released. Upon these 
facts, conceding the date was the 6th as claimed, (a) is the indorser released ? 
If so, (6) if the date was doubtful and the collecting bank mistook it, can 
it be held liable, having protested the note a day too soon? 

The maker of note kept no account at the bank at which the note was 
payable, and there being no funds to meet it, the note would have been pro- 
tested on the later as well as earlier date. 

RepLy.—(@) The indorser is released. (4) This depends upon whether 
the officers of the collecting bank were negligent in not reading the date cor- 
rectly, and must be decided by a jury, on inspection of the note, and from 
any surrounding circumstances proper for their consideration. The collecting 
bank is bound to use due care in presenting the note for payment on the pre- 
cise day it falls due. If it fails to do this, it is liable for any loss which occurs. 

The fact that the maker of the note kept no account with the collecting bank 
is of no consequence as regards the release of the indorser through neglect of 


proper demand. 


II. WAIVER OF PROTEST. 


. ca * 

A sight draft upon a party here, made by a firm in New Jersey, payable to 
their own order, was deposited by them in a New York bank After passing 
through two other banks, it was forwarded to us for collection by a third bank 
in this State. No instructions to waive protest were given by our correspondent, 
and the draft being unpaid was duly protested. 

The first indorser (the drawer ) claims to have stamped the words ‘‘ No fro- 
fest” above their name on the back of the paper before depositing it for col- 
lection with their bank, and insists that we had no right to protest the paper 
because ‘hey had so indorsed it. 

We hold that the fact of the first indorser waiving protest did not affect the 
subsequent indorsements; that the bank from whom we received it was alone 
competent to give us instructions; and that in the absence of a waiver from 
the latter, it was our duty to protest the draft for non-payment to prevent the 
release of other indorsers. 

RepLy.—An indorser may waive protest for himself and can release preced- 
ing indorsers, but he has no control over names which may be signed e@ffer his 
own. In the case described above, the collecting bank (which makes the in- 
quiry) was clearly in the right. The instructions under which it was obliged 
to act, were those of its correspondent. There is nothing to indicate that the 


latter authorized the omission of protest, 


16 
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III. LIABILITY FOR INFORMAL INDORSEMENTS, 


Will you please give me your opinion upon the liability of a bank, as a 
last indorser, arising from an informality of a previous indorsement. To 
illustrate: A check is drawn payable to the order of John Brown. It is 
indorsed ‘‘ John Brown per James Smith.” It is indorsed and deposited in 
bank by ‘*Thomas Jones.’”’ The bank puts its stamp upon it and collects it 
through the clearing house. After a lapse of time it is discovered that the 
indorsement of Smith is fraudulent, and that the payee never received benefit. 
Can the paying bank recover from the bank that collected it? I notice that 
the New York hanks exact a specific guarantee in such cases. Is this 
necessary ? 


REPLY.—An inquiry touching the same point was answered in our August 


number. The indorsement of the collecting bank is equivalent to a special 


guarantee that the previous indorsements are genuine and valid, The exaction 
of a specific guarantee, although a general custom, is not necessary, for each 
indorser is responsible for the regularity of the signatures which precedes his 
own. 


IV. RESTRICTIVE INDORSEMENTS. 


In the August number of your magazine I notice in ‘‘ Inquiries of Corre- 
spondents” a query in regard to erroneous indorsements and your answer 
thereto. 

Suppose “C D” had indorsed the check ‘‘for deposit,” would your 
answer have been the same? 


Rep_Ly.—We think there is a distinction between the two cases. In the 
former, the indorsement was ‘‘For deposit only to my credit,” which, being 
addressed to the drawee bank, restricts the deposit to a credit on its books. 
But the mere words ‘‘ For deposit,” indorsed or stamped on a check, may be 
regarded as a memorandum indicating that the check is to be paid through 
some bank, and not to any bearer who may present it. 


V. Powers OF ATTORNEY. 


Can an executor give a power of attorney ? 

RepLy.—An executor may undoubtedly give a power of attorney for some 
purposes; but this question cannot be intelligently answered without knowing 
what sort of a power it is proposed to give. 


ee 


A CALCULATING PENCIL.—An ‘‘addition pencil,” capable of adding up to 
1,000, has recently been patented in Germany, by Herr Leuner, of Dresden, 
and is described in Dingler’s Fournal. From the fore end of the pencil pro- 
jects a flat bar, graduated from o to 9. When this is pushed inwards it works 
against a coiled spring, and also, at the other end of the case, actuates a rack 
against one of three pinions in a row, each having a cylinder connected with 
it, which shows figures outside the case. Suppose you wish to add 5 and &. 
You push in the flat bar at the end as far as the mark 5 on it; this causes 
the wheel and cylinder to turn round and present the number 5. Then you 
raise the pencil, and while the flat bar is forced out again by the spiral spring, 
the wheel is prevented moving therewith by a retarding spring. You now push 
the bar in to the figure 8, whereby the wheel is forced round eight teeth more, 
and the figure 3 is presented. But in each revolution of this wheel it moves 
the next wheel one tooth. The result here is then that the figure 1 appears 
on the cylinder, and with the 3 on the other cylinder gives the number sought. 
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“THE MONETARY QUESTION IN AusTRIA.”—The conclusion of the article 
by Herr Max Wirth, of Vienna, of which the first portion was published in 
the August number of this magazine, is deferred until our next issue. 


THE UNITED STATES TREASURY.—On the Ist of August, the coin and bullion 
actually in the United States Treasury was as follows : 
Gold coin and bullion $ 135,517,483 
SIG BEES GING o55.os.0k.cnsacicneiesceaes Pee rererre 29,151,801 
PEACEIGOE SVEY COUR, 6.0.6.6) 665.0000:000 00:00 Sieesewewaaeawnee « 2,931,765 
SEO TANS 6.55 oso cnesscecdcecds LT RN Ere 5,112,223 


At that date there were outstanding certificates of deposit as follows : 
For gold coin 
w silver dollars....... ceases iia cass mca hg nn alana aon 771,170 
Deducting these last sums, which are the property of individuals, the Treasury 
held on the 1st of August, in its own right, the following amounts of gold and 
silver : 
Gold coin and bullion............ Rk DELARAEER RED $ 120,320,583 
Standard silver dollars 28,380,631 


12,731,705 
5. ee ne Midcbiawssenhhe seman asedenee 5,112,223 


TO iste preted Sema a cua bck ecsvac ecm eee eid cea genera .. $ 166,545,202 


On the Ist of July, the amount of fractional silver coin on hand was 
$8,903,401. The present stock of that coin is excessive, but the excess of it 
can better be held in the Treasury than anywhere else. It will gradually be 
absorbed by the increasing population of the country, and perhaps also by the 
increasing activity of business, 


DIVIDENDS.—The Comptroller of the Currency has declared the following 
dividends in favor of the creditors of insolvent National banks during the month 
of August : Fer cent. Total dividend. 

First National Bank of Dallas, Texas Per 10 
Lock Haven National Bank, Lock Haven, Penn..... sa 20 wea 60 
People’s National Bank of Helena, Mon........... bean, 2G a 15 
First National Bank of Ashland, Penn 25&int. 100& int. 
Atlantic National Bank of New York, N. as 90 
German National Bank of Chicago, Ill re 25 
National Bank of the State of Mo., St. Louis, Mo . 7 


7 
National Bank of Poultney, Vt..... Lerenne cer erent is 25 


_ Also the following dividends to shareholders, 100 per cent. and interest hav- 
ing been previously paid to creditors. Per cent. Total dividend. 


Farmers National Bank of Platte City, Mo os 13 
Commercial National Bank of Kansas City, Mo ‘ts 31 


THE MANHATTAN SAVINGS INSTITUTION.—The Treasury Department has 
decided to surrender to the Manhattan Savings Institution of New York 
$150,000 of the duplicate bonds issued in place of the bonds stolen from that 
institution. It will be remembered that the bank lost $1,200,000 in bonds, 
and Congress authorized the Secretary of the Treasury to issue duplicates and 
deliver them to the institution at his discretion. Over three-fourths of this 
amount have already been given to the bank, and this $150,000 is a part of 
the remaining one-fourth. Before any of the duplicates were delivered the bank 
was required to give the most satisfactory evidence that the bonds were stolen, 
and it was made obligatory on the part of the trustees to revoke the authority 
held by any of its officers to execute any assignment of stolen bonds. All 
these requirements were promptly complied with. 
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GEORGE WALKER, Esq., of this city, sailed recently to Europe as an accred- 
ited agent of the State Department. A Washington dispatch says that it is 
semi-officially stated that Mr. Walker is not authorized to propose, on behalf 
of the United States, an international conference relative to the silver question 
but is instructed to endeavor to persuade some European government to take 
the initiative in suggesting such a conference. If that is really Mr. Walker's 
mission, he is admirably qualified for it, by his official knowledge of the sub- 
ject, as well as by his general abilities, a previous residence in Europe, and 
familiarity with the French and German languages. Other dispatches from 
Washington say that Secretary Evarts is quite confident that another bi-metallic 
Congress will, in some way, be brought together, and that Germany, which 
declined to participate in one last year, is now disposed to co-operate in the 
movement. 


DEFALCATIONS.—On August 15th, it became publicly known that the Citizens’ 
National Bank, of Washington City, by the defalcation of its cashier, William 
M. Roach, is short some $60,000. ‘The first intimation of irregularity came 
in a circular note addressed to the different banks and banking associations, 
stating that Roach had been discharged from his position, no longer had any 
connection with the bank, and that the bank would not be responsible for his 
acts after the 11th instant. The defaulting cashier had heretofore borne an 
unblemished character. It is surmised that the money has been used in stock 
speculations, 

It seems that the speculations have extended over a period of eighteen 
months. President Creswell’s imperative orders were recently violated and 
slight suspicion aroused, but the discrepancy was explained away. A_ watch 
was, however, kept upon Roach, and the fact demonstrated that his books 
have been skillfully forced, erased and forged: Erroneous and false entries 
have been made, frequently in making settlements. New York correspondents 
would ask for good commercial paper, preferring it to money. Roach gave 
them bills and credited himself with the payment of cash. He also deceived 
the National bank examiners by his forced balances on the ledger. Roach is 
under $25,000 bonds, which his sureties will pay, and he will surrender his 
property, so that the actual loss to the bank is but little. This deficit has 
been promptly supplied by the directors, and the bank will continue uninter- 
ruptedly without inconvenience to its customers. 


KansAs.—In February, 1878, W. B. Clarke, banker of Junction City, made 
an assignment for the benefit of his creditors, but afterwards compromised 
with them for twenty-five cents on the dollar, obtained a release in full, and 
continued in business. He subsequently paid to his creditors ten per cent. 
additional. On August 7th, Mr. Clarke gave notice that he was ready to pay in 
full all his former obligations with interest to that date. 

It is gratifying to announce an act so honorable as this. Doubtless such 
actions are the more rare from the fact that few men have the ability or the 
good fortune to carry out similar good intentions after having once failed. Mr. 
Clarke and his creditors are to be congratulated on so happy a termination to 
a former disaster. 


LovIsIANA.—At a meeting of the directors of the Bank of Lafayette, New 
Orleans, held in the last week of July, it was determined to put the concern 
into liquidation. The measure has been in contemplation for some time, the 
bank not having sufficient business to make it profitable for the stockholders, 
who have received no dividends for a long time past. 


Another Defaication.—Upon investigation of the accounts of Chevalier Jumon- 
ville, who has been cashier of the New Orleans*Canal and Banking Co. for thirty 
years, it was found on August Ist that he was a defaulter to the amount of 
$ 20,000. Eighteen months ago a discrepancy was discovered between the 
account of the Canal Bank and their New York correspondent amounting to 
$19,000. The bank made the amount good, but the cause was only brought 
to light by the recent examination. There will be no prosecution. 
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MASSACHUSETTS.—It was announced on July 30th that Prescott G. Pillsbury, 
cashier of the Lawrence National Bank, was a defaulter to the amount of 
$64,000, A day or two before Pillsbury told the president of the bank that 
he could carry his burden no longer; that he had taken the bank’s funds to 
speculate in mining stocks and lost; that the amount actually taken was 
$64,000, but that the stocks which he had were worth about $ 30,000, making 
the loss to the bank about $34,000, and that everything else in relation to 
the bank was all right. The president called a meeting of the directors, who 
made a thorough investigation and found everything as the cashier siated. 
They then sent for the Bank Examiner, who made a careful examination of 
the bank with precisely the same result. 

The Messrs. Smith, of Andover, are owners of about one-third of the capi- 
tal stock of the bank, and two of them, who are directors, proposed to the 
other directors that they should make good the loss to the bank, so that the 
depositors and stockholders should suffer no loss or inconvenience, and that 
they would pay pro rata according to the amount of their stock for that pur- 
pose, provided the other directors do the same. This the other directors 
agreed to, and it was done in the presence and with the approval of the 
Bank Examiner. 

Pillsbury had tendered his resignation, but the directors, under the advice of 
the Bank Examiner, passed a vote dismissing him from office. His bonds- 
men are all responsible men, liable to the amount of $20,000. Pillsbury 
surrendered himself, and was taken before Commissioner Hallett, in Boston, 
who placed him under $ 20,000 bonds for further examination. In default of 
bail he was committed to jail. Mr. Pillsbury is a prominent Mason, a man 
of good habits, and heretofore of excellent character. 


Missouri.-—The directors of the Exchange Bank of St. Louis decided, on 
July 29th, to put that institution in process of liquidation, in view of the unprof- 
itable condition of the banking business. They have deposited with the Com- 
mercial Bank funds to pay all current and time deposits and leave a surplus 
for shareholders. Mr. E. C. Breck, hitherto cashier of the Exchange Bank, is 
elected cashier of the Commercial Bank, and Mr. Wm. Nichols is promoted 
from the cashiership to the presidency of the latter, in the place of Mr. Wm. 
J. Lewis, lately deceased. 

ATTEMPTED RoBBERY.—During the night preceding August 20, a daring 
attempt was made to rob the vault of the Long Branch ( New Jersey) Bank- 
ing Company, by five men, who assaulted, gagged, and bound the police officer 
on the street, entered the bank and attempted to blow open the safe with 
gunpowder, but fled at the sound of the explosion, without obtaining a dollar, 
leaving their kit of tools, The safe was not opened, The attempt was dis- 
covered in half an hour, and detectives put on the track of the burglars. 


New York.—The Attorney-General has given an opinion that section 4 of 
chapter 456 of the laws of 1857 exempts deposits in Savings banks absolutely 
from State taxation, and that the law mentioned protects the individual depos- 
itor as well as the bank. 

ROBBERY AND SUSPENSION.—In the earlier part of August the banking 
house of G. H. Bussing & Co., Cincinnati, was robbed during daylight of 
over $10,000. The old trick of calling the manager to answer the inquiry of a 
person in a carriage was successfully used, 

On August 18th the firm decided to wind up its business, and made an as- 
signment to Judge P. Mallon. The assignee’s statement of the firm’s condition 
gives total liabilities of $114,086.27; assets, $105,699.12. Among the assets 
is some Chicago property, upon which no estimate of value has yet been placed. 

PENNSYLVANIA,—Walter Hibbard, president of the National Bank of Chester 
County, West Chester, Pa., died at Cape May, N. J., on July 3ist, after an 
illness of only two hours. Mr. Hibbard became identified with the Bank of 
Chester County, in November, 1850, serving as a director of this bank, under 
its State and National organizations, a greater part of the time until 1873, 
when he was chosen to its presidency. He was a member of the Society of 
Friends, and was highly esteemed for his business accomplishments and for his 
high attributes of character in all the walks of life. 
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AN ACTIVE RAILROAD.—The tunnel of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fe Railroad through the Raton Mountains was expected to be opened on the 
first day of this month. It is 2,o11 feet in length, nineteen feet in height, 
and fourteen feet and five inches in width. The road is expected to reach 
Albuquerque by the end of of 1879, and is thence to be pushed rapidly 
down the valley of the Rio Grande into Mexico, and on to Guyamas on the 
Pacific. The St. Louis Republican says the road has a land grant from the 
Mexican Government of 15,000 acres to the mile, so far as it is built in Mexi- 
can territory. 


PACIFIC RAILROAD SNOW SHEDs.—The Reno (Nevada) Gazette says: “tA 
great many repairs have to be made in the snow-sheds every summer. The 
weight of snow is so enormous, and the sliding rocks and racking winds keep 
tearing away at the long building, and increase the enormous wear and tear 
of rot and fire. This year there are to be rebuilt 1,150 feet at Crystal Lake, 
and goo feet near Cisco, which were burned; 100 feet which were carried 
off by a snow-slide about Truckee, and 1,200 feet new double shed at Cisco, 
which have rotted out. Gangs of carpenters go over the line every summer, 
replacing rotten sticks, putting in foundations where the old is rotten or 
washed away, etc. The shed costs from $5 to $10 a foot.” 


Moscow.—It is reported that a short time ago, by order of Prince Dol- 
gorukoff, Governor-General, all the usurers and pawnbrokers resident there, to 
the number of 278, were summarily expelled the city’s bounds. On the 
following day the Prince in person visited the dwellings of these outcasts, in 
order to convince himself that none of them remained behind. The greater 
part of these ejected persons are described as Russians of importance, possess- 
ing their own dwellings and banking houses, and they were accompanied forth 
out of the city by the military and an immense mob of spectators. 


CANADA.—It is asserted by the supporters of the Government that Sir S. L. 
Tilley has succeeded in getting a company organized in England to construct 
the Canadian Pacific Railway. This news must be accepted with caution. Sir 
A. T. Gault is said to have submitted to the Government, by request, a 
scheme for a National bank of issue, and which contains a recommendation for 
the Dominion to issue all legal-tender notes. It is said that as bank charters 
expire in 1881 the time is opportune for the accomplishment of such a measure, 
and the Finance Department is looking for considerable changes to follow the 
new banking act to be introduced by Sir Samuel Tilley at the next session. 
There is evidently an opinion favorable to a ‘system of National currency issued 
by the Government springing up all over the country. 


Post OFFICE SAVINGS BANKS IN CANADA.—A statement showing business 
done at the Post Office Savings Banks from Ist April, 1868, to 30th June, 
1879, has been printed. Since the last day of June interest has been calcu- 
lated and balance struck of the accounts of 27,445 depositors. There are in 
the Dominion 297 post offices which receive deposits. The number of deposi- 
tors is 27,445, and the amount standing to their credit on June 30th was 
$ 2,925,290.80, or nearly three million dollars. Interest is allowed at the rate 
of four per cent., except on $179,900, which draws five per cent., and it is 
stated that no new deposits to draw five per cent. have been accepted since 
1871. The following figures show the total amounts due depositors on 30th 
of June in each year named, that for 1868 being accumulation of three 
months’ business, only the beginning having been made on the first of April 
that year : 

1868 $130,688 00 eau 1872 $21,446 00 sae 1876 $24,328 52 
1869 153,614 00 sien 1873 25,086 51 ee 1877 23,755 37 
1870 939,938 00 sai 1874 26,928 65 ree 1878 44,984 00 
1871 13,995 59 alee 1875 25,253 90 ees 1879 29,252 go 
—Monetary Times, Toronto. 

Quebec.—At a special general meeting of the stockholders of the Stadacona 
Bank July 29th it was resolved to go into liquidation. The bank is perfectly 
solvent. 
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THE BANK OF MONTREAL.—Mr. R. B. Angus, general manager of this bank, 
has tendered his resignation in order to devote his attention to railway inter- 
ests. The retirement of Mr. Angus is a noteworthy event, as the position is 
one of commanding influence, and the emolument higher than that of any simi- 
lar office on this continent. It is reported from Montreal that a petition is in 
course of signature by leading citizens to the directors of the Bank of Montreal, 
asking them to use their influence to get Mr, Angus to withdraw his resigna- 
tion. 


Montreal.—The failure of three banks in Montreal has been announced during 
the month of August: The Consolidated Bank, Exchange Bank, and Banque 
Ville Marie. The Monetary Times, of August Ist, thus mentions the first 
named: ‘**The Consolidated Bank has succumbed to the steady drain of its 
deposits and the demands of its note holders, and closed its doors last evening. 
It had closed or transferred nine out of its sixteen agencies, and had reduced its 
liabilities by nearly $2,000,0co between June 8th and July 29th, the deposits 
at the former date being $ 3,234,766, and at the latter date $1,492,781, while 
the decrease of circulation amounted to say $120,000. The circulation at the 
beginning of July was about $718,000, and the deposits and notes together 
probably amount now to $2,100,000, To meet these, there were at Ist July, 
specie, $189,179, Dominion notes, $225,230, notes and cheques of other 
banks $177,874, and other available assets about $90,000, real estate 
and bank premises, say $330,000. These, with the amounts due from corpora- 
tions for loans, and the secured debts, are inadequate by about half a million 
to meet the $2,100,000 demand; but there are over $ 5,000,000 of discounted 
bills to be realized, besides the double liability of shareholders. It seems 
likely, therefore, that note holders and depositors will be paid in full; and 
arrangements may be made by other banks to make present advances against 
deposit receipts.” 

After a continued run at its head office and at the Hamilton Branch, the 
Exchange Bank of Montreal closed its doors on the morning of August 7th. 
This bank was begun in 1872, with a capital of $1,000,000, and for a time 
seemed to succeed remarkably. But since the change from general business 
prosperity to depression, its losses have been severe, and confidence in the 
soundness of the bank was weakened. There is thought to be every probability 
that depositors and note-holders will be paid in full. 

The Banque Ville Marie suspended August 8th. Its affairs are probably in a 
more unfavorable condition than those of either of the other two suspended 
banks, but the manifest expectation of interested parties is, that circulation 
and deposits will be met without loss. A run upon the City and District 
Savings Bank, Montreal, resulted in the withdrawal of nearly $400,000 in 
specie by frightened people. The panic seems to have been occasioned by 
the fact that this bank was a holder of stock in the banks which had failed ; 
but the City and District Savings Bank being willing and able to meet all de- 
mands, the rush was over by the close of the second day, and the excitement 
subsided, 

An examination of the affairs of the Mechanics’ Bank, Montreal, by a com- 
mittee of the creditors, shows that a considerable portion of the paper held 
under discount was worthless, and that to meet the claims of the depositors 
and bill-holders in full would require about $50,000 more than the double 
liabilities of the shareholders. The new directors of the bank think the assets 
will turn out somewhat better than the result of the investigations of the 
creditors’ committee would indicate. 

It is reported that preliminary steps have been taken by influential stock- 
holders for criminal proceedings against the directors and ex-general man- 
agers of the Consolidated Bank, for preparing and submitting to the Govern- 
ment an untrue statement of the affairs of the bank. At the latest advices 
from Montreal the feeling on the Stock Exchange was greatly improved and 
there was an advance in leading bank shares. 


THE GERMAN THALER.—It is stated in the Vienna correspondence ( August 
5th) of the London Zconomist, as if it was a matter important to be men- 
tioned, that, as fast as silver thalers are received for taxes by the German 
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government, they are paid out and put into circulation again, [Inasmuch as 
that Government has decided to sell no more silver at present, it is not 
apparent what it could do with the silver paid to it, exept to pay it out again 
in the ordinary course of public disbursements. The silver piece of one 
thaler has never been demonetized, and will remain legal tender and current 
money until that is done. All the fractions of the thaler have been demon- 
etized for some time, and their place supplied by the new silver mark cur- 
rency. 

COMPTROLLER KNox’s REPORT IN ENGLAND.—The recent disastrous bank 
failures in Great Britain have evidently aroused a desire for information in 
regard to our National banking system, under which such calamities to deposi- 
tors could not have occurred. The last annual Report of the Comptroller of 
the Currency, has been republished in London by Messrs Triibner & Co. The 
following paragraph from the London Bankers’ Magazine for August indicates 
the growing appreciation of our system, and confirms statements made by Mr. 
Knox in his address before the recent Bankers’ Convention : ‘‘ Messrs Triibner 
& Co. have published in England this interesting report, drawn up annually 
by Mr. John Jay Knox, the Comptroller of the Currency. It will be convenient 
to many of our readers to know that this volume can be obtained from an 
English publisher. The report contains a complete description of the position 
of the National and State banks, private banks, and Savings banks, in the 
United States, statistics of the banks which have failed, and other useful infor- 
mation respecting them. We can only say that it would give us great pleasure 
to be able to report that a similar publication were annually made by Govern. 
ment in this country respecting the position of the banks in Great Britain, 
Such statistics are of great public value. The report drawn up by Mr. Knox 
is clear and instructive. It shows the advantage of the secured note circulation 
of the National banks, and in this respect again the legislation of the United 
States gives an example which we should do wisely to bear in mind whenever 


legislation on that subject takes place here. Mr. Knox shows clearly that no 
advantage would be gained by substituting Treasury notes for National bank 
notes The dividends paid by National banks which have failed, are mentioned, 
and are certainly favorable to the good success of the system.” 


THE BANKERS’ CLEARING HOUSE OF LONDON. 


The following statement shows the working of the London Clearing House for 
the twelve years during which these statistics have been collected. The columns 
give the total amount of cheques, bills, etc.. paid at the Clearing House for the 
times specified during the years ending April 30th, respectively : 

On Fourths of On Stock Exchange On Consols 

Total for the Year. the Month Account Days. Settling Days. 
1867-1868 . £3,257,411,000 . £ 147,113,000 . £ 444,443,000 . £ 132,293,000 
1868-1869 . 3,534,039,000 . 161,861,000. 550,622,000. 142,270,00 
1869-1870. 3,720,623,000 , 168,523,000. 594,763,000 . 148,822,000 
1870-1871 . 4,018,464,000 . 186,517,000. 635,940,000. 169, 141,000 
1871-1872 . 5,359,722,000 . 229,629,000. 2,446,000 . 233, 843,00 
1872-1873. 6,003, 335,000 ‘ 265,965,000 . 1,032,474,000 . 243,561,000 
1873-1874 . 5,993,586,000 ° 272,841,000 ° 970,945,000 . 260,072,000 
1874-1875 . 6,013,299,000 . 255,950,0c0 +. 1,076,585,000 260, 338,000 
1875-1876 4 5,407, 243,000 ° 240,807,000 ‘ 962,595,000 . 242,245,000 
1876-1877. 4,873,000,000 , 231,030,000 718,793,000 . 223,750,000 
1877-1878 . — §,066,533,000 . 224,190,000. 745,605,000 . — 233,385,00 
1878-1879 .  4,885,091,000 . 212,241,000 , 811,072,000 . 221,264,000 


It will be seen that the aggregate for the year ending April 3oth, 1879, is 
£ 181,442,000 less than that of the corresponding period of 1877-78. The set- 
tlement on Stock Exchange account days however, are £ 65,497,000 more than 
in the previous year. 





NATIONAL-BANK CIRCULATION. 


NATIONAL-BANK CIRCULATION. 


STATEMENT of the Comptroller of the Currency, showing the Issue and 
Retirement of NATIONAL-BANK NOTES AND LEGAL-TENDER NOTES, under 
the Acts of June 20, 1874, and January 14, 1875, to August 1, 1879. 


NATIONAL-BANK NOTES 


Outstanding when act of June 20, 1874, was passed......ssssceceesee B 349,894, 182 
issued from June 20, 1874, to January 14, 1875.... $4,734,500 
Redeemed and retired between same dates..........e00« 2,767,232 


Increase from June 20, 1874, to January 14, 1875. 1,967,268 


Outstanding January 14, 1875............scescsssscsereceees dssbeessssacocsncs Qe SGRseDEsANO 
Redeemed and retired from Jan. 14, 1875, to date. $ 76, 614,571 
Surrendered between same dates.........sseseseeees 11,245,402 


Total redeemed and surrendered 87,859,973 
Issued between same dates...........068 satenscwedecen daiseenbe 64,489,260 


Decrease from January 14, 1875, to date...... 23137 713 


Outstanding At Gate. .ccccccsscccsssccccdeacccsscsess. @ $328, 499, 737 


Greenbacks on deposit in the Treasury, June 20, 1874, to retire 

notes of insolvent and liquidating Dbanks........ssscccssssccsssesecseeses $B 3,813,675 
Greenbacks deposited from June 20, 1874, to date, to retire 

National bank notes.......cccccseses Pope nee piadaubbba iii 88, 873,486 


Total eposits.......cccccrccocccscccccscscsosocsce 92, 687, 161 


National-bank Circulation redeemed by Treasurer between same 
dates without re-issue ‘Kipieehabhshackeidesies einai ‘ ‘i 79»381,804 


Greenbacks on deposit at date.......secseres 13,305,357 357 
Greenbacks retired under act of January 14, 1875. ....sccscssesseseeees “ 35,318,984 
Greenbacks outstanding at date..........seeeeeeee secsecccces 346,681,016 


JouHN JAY KNox, Comptroller of the Currency. 


ed 


TAXATION OF BANKS AND BANKERS. 


The following statement of the capital and deposits of State banks, 
private bankers ‘and Savings institutions, is compiled from reports made to the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, during the months of June and July, 1879. 
It shows the average amount Of each class for the six months ended May 31, 


1879, and the tax assessed thereon : 


Actual Taxable Actual Taxable Amount 
Capital. Capital. Deposits. Deposits. o tax. 
State banks and _pri- 
vate bankers......... $195,007,892 » 150,911,152 +  394,158:417 + 394,155,876 1,366,667 
Savings banks : 
With capital stock.... 3922957 + 2,995,672 . 359420,057 - 21,853,188 . 62,122 
Without capital stock.. . —_ + 739,055,640 . 26,299,596 + 65,748 


+ 153,906,824 » 1,168,634,114 + 442,308,660 . 1,494,538 
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NEW BANKS, BANKERS, AND SAVINGS BANKS. 


State. 


Cas. sas 


IOWA .. 
MASS... 


MICH... 


( Monthly List, continued from August No., page 160.) 


Place and Capital. Bank or Banker. N. Y. Correspondent and Cashie> 

First National Bank 
Levi Jenks, Pr. J. E. Baker, Cas. 
Jesup Farmers’ Bank Kountze Brothers. 
Holyoke .. . City National Bank. ... 
$ 200,¢ 000 Joseph C. Parsons, Pr. Edwin L. Munn, Cas. 
Whitehall First National Bank First National Bank, Chicago. 
Isaac M. Weston, Pr. Carleton A. Hammond, Cas. 

Bernhard Dassel Corbin Banking Company. 
Branch Canadian Bank of Commerce. Amer. Exch. Nat. B. 
Branch Federal Bank of Canada. Amer. Exch. Nat. B’k. 
Branch The Molsons’ Bank. Mechanics’ National Bank. 
Bank of Waterford (M. Minkler, Mgr.) Nat’l Park Bank. 


. Woodstock .... Branch Imperial Bank of Canada. Bank of Montreal. 


CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER 


(Monthly List, continued from August No., page 161.) 


Bank and Place. Elected, In place of , 
E. R. Thompson, Pr.... A. F. Smith.* 


CONN... 


Second Nat. Bank, ow C. P. Cogswell, V 
{ E. A. Tracy, Cas 


DaKOTA First Nat’l Bank, Deadwood... R. C, Lake, Pr 


LA.....- 
MAINE.. 
.. Conway Nat. Bank, Conway... W. D. Luey, Cas........ E. L. Munn, 


Mass, 
a“ 


MICH... 


New Orleans Canal & Bkg Co. J. B. Montreuil, Cas. pro tem. ........ 
Biddeford Nat. B’k, Biddeford. Luther Bryant, Pr.... . W. P. Haines. 


. Lawrence Nat. B’k, Lawrence.. John R. Rollins, Cas.... P. G. Pillsbury. 
Citizens’ National Bank, Flint.- Wm. B. McCreery, Cas.. W. L. Gibson. 


; : .. {| William Nichols, Pr.... W. J. Lewis.* 
Commercial Bank, St. Louis. ) E. C. Breck, Cas W. Nichols. 
. Mechanics’ Bank, St. Louis.... R. R. Hutchinson, Cas... G. T. Hulse. 


. First National Bank, Auburn... C. T. Backus, Pr 


. First National Bank, Buffalo. { Shazles T- Coit, Pr...... J. Th. Metealfe. 


City National B’k, Jamestown, M. L. F q ... W. H. Tew. 


. First National Bank, Athens. ‘ = = ’ =. H. Moore. 


| SA. xter, . W. F. Coulson. 


. First National Bank, Lima... - E. B. Halladay, Cas Se A Basten. 


. Ohio City Bank, John Armstrong, Pr. G. K, Jenkins. 


Martin’s Ferry  W. R. Ratcliffe, Cas. C. H. Jenkins. 
. Belmont Bank, Somerton EB. J. Boge, Crt..2.< cose Res MaatUn. 


i Monroe Bank, Woodsfield..... W. C. Mooney, Cas...... J. Williams. 
. Farmers & Mechanics’ Sav. LR. M. Coyle, Cas A. W. Claney. 


Bank, Sharpsburg | 
. National Bank of Chester Co.) yy7,.4) . : * 
West Chester ( Wash’n Townsend, Pr .. W. Hibbard. 
. First Nat’] B’k, Wilkes-Barre., Henry C. Smith, Cas..... T. Wilson. 
T. H. Milburn, Pr.. 
. German Nat. Bank, Memphis{ James C. Neely, y. P.. 
Warren C, McClure, Cas. M. Griffin. 
My T 
First Nat. Bank, Brattleboro. } oo pyr ie” eae N. B Williston. 


* Deceased. 





RECENT CHANGES OF TITLE, ETC. 


OFFICIAL BULLETIN OF NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 
(Continued from Fuly No., page 71.) 


Capital.——~ 
No. Name and Place. President and Cashier. Authorized. Paid. 


2428 Bradford National Bank.. ... Robert F, Borckman $ 100,000 
Bradford, PENN. John F. Merrill. $ 50,000 
2429 First National Bank Isaac M. Weston 50,000 
Whitehall, MicH. Carleton A. Hammond. 50,000 
2430 City National Bank Joseph C. Parsons 
Holoyke, Mass. Edwin L, Munn. 200,000 
2431 First National Bank Levi Jenks 
Alameda, CAL. J. E. Baker. 25,000 


RECENT CHANGES OF TITLE, ETC. 


(Monthly List, continued from August No., page 160.) 


DaKOTA Rockville Name changed to Rockerville. 
IND .... Holland Henriques & Rice; now E. C. Rice & Co. 
Kansas Chetopa Clark & Sturges; now Clark & Bates. 


MicH .. Hudson Boies, Rude & Co.; now Boies & Co. 
» .. Marquette Citizens’ Bank; succeeded by Campbell & Wilkinson. 
« ,, Whitehall Lumberman’s State Bank; now First Nat. B. Same officers, 
OHI0... Cleveland E. B. Hale & Co.; admit W. B Hale. Style same. 
a W.H.H. Dye & Co.; succeeded by H. H. Weakley & Co., 
as Miami County Bank. 
PENN... Bradford B’k, Limited; now Bradford N. B. Same officers. 
‘ .. Arch F. Jones & Son; now W. K. Jones, as Bank of 
Coudersport. 
W. S. Head & Son; now W. S. Head. 
. Farmers & Mechanics’ Sav. B’k; now Far. & Mech. Bank. 
Consol. Bank ; bus. trans. to Canadian Bank of Commerce. 
” ” succeeded by Federal Bank of Canada. 
“ ” succeeded by The Molsons Bank. 
+ ” ” bus. transferred to Merch. Bank of Canada, 
.. Ingersoll ...... M. Minkler & Co. ; removed to Waterford. 
. Woodstock .... Consol. B’k of Canada; suc. by Imperial Bank of Canada. 


eee 


DISSOLVED OR DISCONTINUED. 


(Monthly List, continued from August No., page 160.) 


IND .... Vincennes R. J. McKenney & Co. ; retired. Paying in full at First N. B. 
in eer New Orleans.. Bank of Lafayette; in liquidation. Paying in full. 
|: i Exchange Bank; in liq. Paying in full at Commercial B’k. 
} a ae Dover Bank; consolidated with National Union Bank. 
Pe, tes Bank of Dansville; enjoined. 
Ou10,.. Cincinnati G. H. Bussing & Co. (Walnut Street Bank); assigned. 
PENN... West Middlesex Millers & Farmers’ Bank; closed. 
TENN .. Memphis Fourth National Bank; voluntary liquidation. 

Page County Bank; closed. 


PR. QUE Montreal Banque Ville Marie; suspended. 
r ” ...... Consolidated Bank of Canada; failed. 
Exchange Bank of Canada; failed. 
Stadacona Bank; in liquidation. Perfectly solvent. Efforts 
being made to continue, 
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NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 
YORK, AUGUST 25, 1879. 
Exchange on London at sixty days’ sight, 4.8114 a 4.87% in gold. 


The prediction of an easy money market has so far been fulfilled, although 
the fears that some disastrous monetary stringency will yet arise out of the 
Treasury negotiations with the banks, continue again and again to revive, only 
to be proved unfounded and delusive. The arrangements of Mr. Secretary 
Sherman have been so.complete, and the admission of the Sub-Treasury to 
the New York Clearing House has worked so well, that the large payments 
between the syndicate and the Government have been completed without 
creating as much disturbance as would often attend the influx of a few millions 
suddenly into the Treasury from the banks a few years ago. Two or three 
circumstances have tended of late to aid the efforts to renew the apprehensions 
of monetary stringency. First, there is a notable revival of business confidence 
all over the country. Hence, the active movement of currency and of deposits 
from the financial centers, which is normal and necessary as the fall trade 
approaches, has set in with unusual activity and somewhat earlier than was 
expected. Secondly, a speculative fever has been developed here and else- 
where, which has caused large amounts of loan transactions to press upon the 
banking machinery of the country. The demand for breadstuffs abroad is one 
of the sources of this speculative animation, and trustworthy estimates show 
that the insufficient crops of France, England, and Germany will probably 
lead to the shipment of a larger amount of wheat than has been generally 
anticipated. The estimates vary from seventy-five millions to one hundred and 
twenty-five millions of dollars, as the value of the shipments of the whole 
season. Moreover, in Wall street a brief series of clique movements have car- 
ried prices up, and have been followed by the usual feverish oscillations, which 
still continue. A well-known expedient of the ‘‘bear” operators, by which 
successful attacks upon the stock market have often been made, is to spread 
rumors of monetary stringency. Of late this manceuvre has been adroitly made 
use of, and not without success. One of the numerous reports has been that 
some of the syndicate banks were so heavily burdened that they could not 
respond if the Treasury should call upon them to close their bond accourts. 
A multitude of sensational rumors have also been industriously stirred up and 
put in circulation, but they have no great influence among the well-informed 
portion of the community, The fact is officially stated that the Treasury will 
not ask to have the four-per-cent. bond accounts closed before the beginning 
of October. At present only about $18,000,000 remain to be paid into 
the Treasury on such accounts, while over $20,000,000 have yet to be paid 
out by the Treasury in redemption of called bonds, The stability of the 
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money market is further aided by the shipments of gold to this country from 
Europe. Already about two and one-half millions of specie have arrived, and 
four millions are reported to have been shipped from France, while nearly 
eight millions more are expected. With these substantial indications as to the 
favorable balance of trade, and the efficiency of our control over the vast 
reserves of idle specie in France and England, we have abundant reason to 
repeat the assurance, which we have given in previous reports, that the indi- 
cations of the money market are favorable to continued ease at fair rates of 
interest. Unless some new contingency, not now threatening, should enter 
into the financial arena and become a source of perturbation, there is much 
reason to believe that the money market will be favorable to that revival of 
commerce and trade, the evidence of which is so gratifying throughout almost 
every section of the country. The rates for call loans are irregular, and close 
at 6 to 7. Prime paper is passing at five to seven per cent. The banks report 
an increase in their total reserve, which is now $2,479,225 in excess of the 
lawful requirement. The movements of several weeks past will be seen in the 
following table of the averages of the New York Clearing House: 


Legal Excess of 

1879. Loans. Specie, Tenders. Circulation. Deposits. Reserve. 
July 26.. .«.-$ 260,582,600 . $19,927,600 . $ 54,288,100 . $ 20,549,500 « $ 243,383,000 . $13,369,950 
Aug. 2..+..+ 267,280,100 «+ 19,652,400 «+ 57,655,100 .. 20,594,800 .. 254,770,700 .. 13,614,825 
or Q+eeeee 272,936,000 «+ 19,624,100 ++ 50,435,500 +. 20,682,100 .. 253,230,200 .. 6,752,050 
” WGeoee.+ 274,311,000 ++ 19,553,200 ++ 43,974,000 .- 20,719,500 +» 248,474,600 .. 1,408,550 
= 23.+++++ 263,570,100 «- 19,631,100 .. 41,838,600 .. 20,827,500 .. 235,953,900 .. 2,481,225 


The Boston bank statement for the same period is as follows: 


1879. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation, 
July 28....+++ $127,896,500 «+++ $3,572,600 ..+. $5,386,300 «+++ $46,772,700 «++. $ 26,572,500 
Aug. 4.-e0000 128,035,500 «. 31567,500 «eee 5,354,200 «e+ 46,838,500 «+2. 26,635,200 

= El.cccces 229,333,000 -- 3,561,200 se0e 59643,900 «+++ 46,854,900 «+22 26,700,600 

” 18..eee0. 130,578,100 ° 31496,300 ee++ 5,159,100 e++ 45,803,800 «e+. 26,749,800 
ZWeveseee 131,174,200 «eee  35474,;9OO «+++ 49777,000 o+e+ 44,409,300 «2+. 26,832,100 


The Clearing-House exhibit of the Philadelphia banks is as annexed : 


“ 


1879. Loans. Reserve. Deposits. Circulation. 
July $ 61,415,445 eee $17,405,816 $ 51,901,368 $ 11,415,745 
Aug. — 61,932,961 cece 17,396,863 52,980,548 11,406,477 

5 62,740,144 tose 17,590,102 525719,432 11,437,610 

62,688,249 cece 17,011,709 52,015,168 ‘ 11,438, 106 


62,972,906 are 16, 308,517 eooe 51,415,739 re 11,430,589 
The stock market has shown considerable activity during the month. Govern- 
ernment bonds have been in demand from investors, but the stringency in 
money produced free offerings of bonds from holders who wished to realize. 
The consequent decline in quotations was slight, and it has been followed by a 
firmness at the close, 101 being bid for the new four per cents. We give the fol- 
lowing quotations since first January, 1879, with the amount of each class of 
bonds reported outstanding in the Government debt statement of first August, 
1879: 
Range since Jan. 1, 1879.5 Amount Aug. 1, 1879. 
Lowest, Highest. Registered. Coupon. 
» TBBO-T ccc .seceee coup. 103% Aug. 14 .- 1075¢ June 23 .. $204,496,100 .. $78,240,250 
1oz Aug. 14 .. 107% Jan. 15 ++ 267,101,700 «+ 241,338,650 
414s, 1891 ..++.......coup. 104 Mar.2r .. 103 May 21 .. 166,050,350 ++ 83,949,650 
GBy, 19OF snccsccscseas . 99 Apr. rt .. 103% May 21 .. 448,589,800 .. *286,142,950 
6s, currency..... eg. 11944 Jan. 4 .. 128 ,May 31 .. 64,623)512 we —- 
*This amount does not include $6,058,350 of Refunding Certificates outstanding on Aug. r. 
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To show the movements of prices in London we give the following table : 
Quotations in Aug. Aug. Aug. r-—-Range since Fan. 1, 1879.—— 
London, I. 8. 15. Lowest. Highest. 
U.S. 9s of 2882.... 205% + 05896 «- 108% «. 108 July 16 .. 109% Jan. 4 
U.S. 44s of 1891... 109% .. 109% .. 108% .. 106% Mar.24 .. 110 May 2 
U. S. 4s of 1907 105% . 105 « 104% .. wor Mar. 26 .. 105% May 22 


In State bonds there is little doing. Tennessees are lower since the failure 
at the recent election of the proposition for compromising with the creditors of 
the State. Louisiana bonds are neglected. Virginias are firmer. The Funding 
Association report that about twelve millions have been sent in for funding 
under the new plan. Subjoined are the principal quotations : 


Fuly Aug. Aug. Aug. -—Range since Pan. 1, 1879.— 
States. 25 I. 8. 15 Lowest, Highest. 
Louisiana consols.......+. pane 3 CK. . 37 - 36 July 24 . 69 Jan. 6 
Missouri 6s, ’89 or ’go..... cose a <_< = - 103% . 10354 Mar. 5 . 107% June 
North Carolina 6s, old......... ye. 24 23% - . 18 Feb, 8 . 25% June 
Tennessee 6s, old....... ° 40> = _=- - 30% Aug. 14 . 42 Feb. 
Virginia 6s, consol - 78 » 8 - —  «. 73% June 20 . 73% June 
do. do. 2d series... — «© — «© — «© — «© 41% Apr.29 . 44 Mar. 
District of Columbia, 3-65s.... 8814 .x86% . — . — « 79%Jan. 3 . 885 May 


Railroad bonds are not so strong as for some months past, but the best 
descriptions are firmly held for investment. In railroad shares the fluctuations 
have been large. Lake Shore the most buoyant, having sold up to 93 on 
rumor of a lease to the New York Central, the contradiction of which put 
down the price to 83. The coal stocks are lower. At the close there is a 


better feeling and quotations are firmer. Subjoined are the comparative prices 
of the last month: 


QUOTATIONS : July 25. Aug. 4. Aug. 11. Aug. 16. Aug. 23. 
U.S. 5-205, 1867 Coup. 102% .. 102% .. 1024 =. 1024 102% 
U.S. 10-405 Coup..... 101%... ro1ry .. 101%. wry. 101% 
West. Union Tel. Co.. 9% .. 89 ae 94% +. 92 93% 
N. Y. C. & Hudson R. ae 119% .- 118 ia 119 118% 
Lake Shore.....+++++. We se 82 oe 92 . 85 884 
Chicago & Rock Island 39% .. 139% - 141% .. 139 ae 13834 
New Jersey Central... ao 52% «- 50% .. 50% .. 51% 
Del. Lack. & West ... as 59% 59% «. 575%8 57 
Delaware & Hudson.. 6 48% 48% 475% oe 47% 
North Western........ ae 740K ee 78% «- 74% - 75% 
Pacific Mail......e0. ye. 14% 16 ne 7% . 16% 
Erie..cccccccccccccess ve 27% +. 27% 27%. 24% 
Call Loans...... 3 - 24 @5 «-- 5 @6 «- 6 @7 .. 6@7 
Discounts .....seeeee- « & Bt a 4@s5 « 4% @ 5% 6@7 
Bills on London........  4-84-4.86 «. 4.8234-4.84%.. 4.82-4.84 «. 4.8114-4.8314..  4.81-4.8314 
Treasury balances, cur. $ 29,624,758 .. $39)539s361 -- $47,311,183 .- $46,276,987 -. $45,037,931 

Do. do. gold. $ 126,895,681 .. $£27,573,275 -- $128,655,323 .. $ 129,249,118 .. $131,750,548 


Foreign exchange is unsettled. The first importation of gold from England 
has already arrived, and consists of double eagles. The further shipments from 
France and England, which are reported, cause some anxiety among the for- 
eign correspondents of our principal dealers in foreign exchange. The actual 
rates for sterling bills are 481% for sixty days, and 484% for three days’ 
sight. Considerable amounts of American securities are said to have been 
purchased for transmission in order to prevent specie shipments this way. 
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of loans and discounts, specie, 


legal-tenders circulation, and net deposits of the banks composing the New 
York ‘Clearing House Association, for the week ending Saturday, August 23d, 


1879 : 


Names. 


American Exchange National. 
Bank of America,...cs.-000 
Bank of New York, N. B, A. 
Bank of North America.,..... 
Bowery National Bank 
Central National Bank 
Chase National Bank.... 
Chatham National Bank. 
Chemical National Bank..... 
Continental National Bank.. 
Corn Exchange Bank.... .. 
East River National Bank.. 
First National Bank 
Fourth National Bank.. 
Fulton National Bank 
Gallatin National Bank.... 
German-American Bank,.... 
G reenwic h Bank. 
Grocers’ Bank . 
Hanover National B ank.. 
Importers & Traders’ Nat 1, 
Irving National Bank. ° 
Leather Manufacturers’ Nat.. 
Manhattan Company Bank... 
Manuf. & Merchants Bank.... 
Marine National Bank.. 
Market National Bank. 
Mechanics & Traders’ Nat'l. 
Mechanic’s National Bank... 
Mercantile National Bank.... 
Merchants’ Exchange Nat’l.. 
Merchants’ National Bank. . 
Metropolitan National Ba ank. 
Nassau Bank.... . 
National Bank of Commerce. 
ag B’k of the Republic. 
Nat. B’k of the State o a Be 
National Broadway Bank. 
National Butchers & Drovers’. 
National Citizens’ Bank 
National City B: ink. S0ceee 
Natl’ Mechanics’ Bkg. Asso.. 
National Park Bank.......+- 
National Shoe & Leather.. 
New York County National.. 
New York Nat’! ange. 
Ninth National Bank. 
North River Bank. .... 
Oriental Bank .... 
Pacific Bank.. 
People’s B ank.. r 
Phenix National Bank 
St. Nicholas National Bank.. 
Second National Bank 
Seventh Ward National Bank. 
Third National Bank 
Tradesmen’s National Bank . 
Union National Bank 


Capital. 


5,000,000 


2,000,000 . 
300,000 . 
450,000 . 


300,000 


1,000,000 . 
1,000,000 . 
250,000 . 


500,000 


2.2 < 
3,200,000 


600,000 . 
1,000,000 , 
750,000 . 
200,000 . 


300,000 


1,000,000 , 


1,500,000 


500,000 , 
600,000 , 
2,050,000 , 
100,000 , 
400,000 . 
500,000 . 
300,000 , 
2,000,000 , 
1,000,000 , 
1,000,000 . 


2,000,000 
3,000,000 , 


1,000,000 , 


5,000,000 


1,500,000 , 
800,000 , 
1,000,000 , 


3,100,000 


600,000 , 


1,000,000 


500,000 , 


2,000,000 


500,000 a 
200,000 . 
300,000 , 
750,000 . 
240,000 , 
300,000 , 
422,700 . 


412,500 


1,000,000 


500,000 , 
300,000 . 
300,000 . 
1,000,000 . 
1,000,000 . 


1,200,000 


Loans and 
discounts. 


$ 


+ 13,416,000 . 
3,000,000 . 
2,000,000 . 
700,000 . 
250,000 . 


9,145,600 


2,069, 100 


+ 10,746, 300 


+» 17,287,900 
1,659,600 . 
3,535,100 . 
1,910,800 . 

873,900 . 

670,000 , 
6,044,500 . 


- 16,362,400 


+ 144255400 


. 6,114,400 


1,085,400 


8,011,500 . 


1,105,100 . 
91172,000 - 
2,052,500 . 
3,186,900 . 
+ 10,352,800 . 
4/531,400 - 
39539,000 . 

819,300 . 


588,100 . 


+ 12,755,50° 
2,966,000 , 


1,211,300 . 
41344,00 - 

700,200 a 
1,476,100 . 
2,056,100 . 
1,254,000 . 
2,741,000 . 
1,865,100 . 
2,293,000 . 

849,600 . 
75343 800 . 
37034,100 . 
+ 45145600 « 


Specie. 


$ 


° 


1,186,000 . 
583,500 . 


532,000 


$3,000 . 
29,000 . 


459,000 


123,600 . 
165,100 . 


1,570,800 


5,900 


73,900 - 
84,600 . 
+ 1,183,700 
+ 1,122,700 


185,400 


162,300 . 


130,100 


12,500 . 
3,000 . 
624,600 . 
. 1,007,800 
25453530 « 
25775,40° . 
51974,000 . 
302,800 , 
2,418,500 . 
2,416,100 , 
961,000 , 
7,009,200 . 
3,654,300 « 
3,624,309 . 
5» 857,900 . 
. 13,077, ooo , 
2,064,400 . 


133,000 


200,600 . 
169,000 . 
1,000 . 


27,100 


21,700 . 

34,000 . 
569,000 , 
368,600 , 
231,800 . 


667,400 
302,000 


23,700 . 
. 1,181,200 
4,015970° - 
1,401,700 . 
5»137,40° - 
1,278,300 . 
1,575:40 - 
. 1,038,200 . 
51,200 . 
« 1,608,000 
306,000 . 
g,7o°o . 
50,700 . 
+ §79,000 . 
+ 170,800 . 
160,000 . 
508,700 . 
365,700 . 


109,900 . 

7,000 . 
373,100 . 
190,400 . 


106,400 


359,000 
35,300 


19,000 . 
76,300 . 
53,000 . 
291,000 . 
25,200 . 
184,000 . 


63,700 
925,000 


267,200 . 
292,800 . 


Legal 
tenders. 


> 


212,000 


+ 1,262,000 


827,000 . 
832,300 . 
. 1,876,000 . 


312,000 . 


424,800 . 
706,200 . 


Circula- 
tion, 


$ 


1,100 


+ 1,179,200 . 


+ 1,105,500 . 
292,000 . 


55,000 


+ 3,372,800 


+ 346,400 . 
292,700 . 
186,400 . 
162,100 . 
113,000 , 


843,700 
+ 35759 100 


563,200 . 


402,400 


+ 736,100 
+ 2,736,000 


44,500 


188,400 


465,000 


+ 19752,400 . 


441,000 . 
92,709 e 
510,000 . 
3579709 - 
218,000 . 
767,000 . 
465,900 . 
465,900 . 


214,300 . 
- 2,663,900 . 
335,700 - 
429,700 . 
616,200 . 
126,500 . 
+ 289,400 . 
598,000 . : 
+ 308,700 . 
. 2,838,800 . 
375,000 . 
319,700 . 


336,900 . 
406,000 . 
» 133,100 . 
- 1,227,500 . 
182,700 . 
593,400 - 


46,100 
. 1,024,400 


270,000 
+ I,T10,300 


+ 2,241,000 


1,538,300 
goo,000 


527,100 
450,000 


+ 251,000 
450,000 


799,590 





447,000 . 
495,000 . 


224,400 . 
1,466,000 . 
240,300 . 
398,000 . 


768,600 . 
4,600 . 
144,000 . 


530,800 : 


2,700 . 


252,500 . 


+ 470,500 . 
400. 


356,700 

346,400 . 
198,000 . 
449509 . 
177,600 . 


531,300 . 
© $3,200. 


3,900 . 


135,000 . 


891,900 . 
243,000 . 
240,700 . 


180,000 . 
+ 268,400 . 
575,000 . 


5400 . 
269,000 . 
34,520 . 


769,100 . 
121,600 . 


Deposits. 
$ 


3 
9,268,000 
+ 6,728,800 
8,844,000 
15942,100 
1,003,000 
8,003,000 
2,147,700 
3993,400 
- 10,842,500 
4,373,800 
2,186,400 

609, 300 
+ 10,510,000 
+ 17,123,800 
1,295,600 
1,862,800 
1,555,700 

759,400 
- 636,200 
- 6,085,200 
- 18,187,200 
2,479,000 
2,121,700 
3,787,000 

346,7¢0 
2,316,900 
1,829,300 

960,000 
5,532,200 
31403,900 
25939,500 
41713,900 
+ 11,067,000 
1,840,100 
9,696,goo 
1,716,100 
1,588,800 
3,835,500 
1,080,100 
1,538,200 
5,657,600 

418,200 
+ 15,840,100 
2,625,000 
1,125,300 

869, 500 
4,081 ,coo 

850,700 
1,268,000 
2,075,100 
1,307,700 
2,638,000 
1,378,600 
2,373,000 

758,100 
797395500 
1,937,800 
3,160,000 


41,838,600 20,827,500 


263,570,100 19,631,100 235,953,900 
regulations, per standard silver’ dollars 
is now paid out on all checks and drafts presented to the Treasury for pay- 
This rule is also applied in the redemption of subsidiary silver coin. 
This will have the effect of partially stopping the presentation of small coin 
for redemption, as the banks say it is easier to get rid of the small change 


For the latter there has been of 


Under recent ten centum, in 


ment. 


than it is to dispose of the silver dollars. 
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late considerable demand, but not to such an extent as to exhaust more than 
half the monthly coinage. If the disbursements of ten per cent. are found 
insufficient to relieve the Treasury, it is thought that the amount will be 
increased to twenty per cent. at an early day. 

The London Zconomist, in its issue of August gth, has an article on 
the accumulation metals in the leading 
European banks. By an inadvertence its table of detailed figures, showing an 
increase in the aggregate within the past year from £ 165,983,000 to 
4 189,966,000, is headed ‘‘ gold coin and bullion.” But the sums given do 
not represent the ‘‘go/d” in the banks named, but the gold and silver, 
which is a very different thing,,especially in the case of the Banks of France 
and Austria, both of which have more silver than gold in their metallic 
There has been no increase of gold in the European banks within 
either one or two years past, as the loss of gold by the Bank of France offsets 


of bullion and the precious 


reserves, 


the gain by some other banks. 


By the latest reports from Washington it is stated that the receipts of 
called bonds at the Treasury for redemption will average about $750,000 per 
day, of which two-thirds are paid for by check and the balance is credited to 
the syndicate banks. 


The following are the latest sales of the shares of New York city banks 
as quoted by Messrs. Gold, Barbour & Swords : 


American Exchange National 

Bank of America 

Bank of North America...........++. 79 
NE DOI Ss Sc cwicc.cnsmscndcoses IOI 
Continental National...........-. a 
Fourth Matiotal. ..0cccscssccesecccese 102 
German-American 

Hanover National 

Manhattan Company 

Marine National... ...ccccscscccccccece 
Mechanics & Traders’ National...... 
Mechanics’ National.........-.+.e00- 
Mercantile National........... sss. 


Merchants’ Exchange National 
Merchants’ National 

Metropolitan National..............-- 
National Bank of Commerce.......... 
National Bank of the Republic 
National Bank of the State of N. Y.. 
National Butchers & Drovers’ 
National City Bank 

National Mechanics’ Banking Asso... 
National Park Bank 

Pacific Bank 


DEATHS. 


AT Cape May, N. J., on Thursday, July 31st, aged seventy-three years, 
WALTER HIBBARD, President of the National Bank of Chester County, West 


Chester. 


AT Morristown, N. J., on Sunday, August roth, aged fifty-eight years, 
Lewis R. Cops, formerly President of the Morristown Institution for Savings. 





